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Young Iowa at the Fair—See Page 7 
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onsistent Progress“ Proved Design- 


have resulted in the most e 


in Chevrolet History / 


The vast resources of 
General Motors and the tremen- 
dous manufacturing facilities of 
Chevrolet have made possible this 

amazing quality. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


The Chevrolet Motor Company is a unit of the 
General Motors Corporation — the greatest 
-automotive organization in the world. Utilizing 
the vast resources and engineering facilities of 
this organization, Chevrolet enjoys, to the full- 
est extent, these manufacturing advantages—a 
fact that is largely responsible for Chevrolet’s 
amazing values. 


PROVING GROUNDS 


The General Motors Proving Ground com- 
prises a tract of 1245 acres. The entire tract is 
criss-crossed with roads of every type—from a 
concrete speed track, to deep-rutted clay lanes. 
There are hiils that vary in steepness from a 
slight inclination to 24°. Fleets of Chevrolet 
cars are under constant test at the Proving 
Ground—driven day and night under every 
conceivable condition of road and load. 


TWELVE GREAT FACTORIES 


Chevrolet cars are manufactured in 12 great 
factories, located at strategic shipping points 
throughout the country. Every factory is 
equipped with the most advanced modern 
machinery known to engineering science— 
performing every manufacturing operation 
with exacting scientific precision and 
maximum efficiency. 


Today’s Chevrolet embodies the most amazing quality in 
Chevrolet history—the result of 14 years of consistent de- 
velopment and improvement. 


In carrying out this policy of consistent betterment, the 
Chevrolet Motor Company has profited immeasurably 
from its close association with the General Motors Corpor- 
ation—the world’s greatest producer ofautomotive products. 
The General Motors Research Laboratories, under the 
direction of the most famous scientific staff in the auto- 
motive industry— 

—the General Motors Proving Ground, the greatest oute 
door testing laboratory in the world— 

—the General Motors engineering staff— 

—the vast General Motors resources— 

—all have been constantly utilized in making Chevrolet 
the world’s finest low-priced automobile! 

Go to the display room of the nearest Chevrolet dealer and 
see today’s Chevrolet. One inspection of its custom beauty, 
one ride at the wheel of your favorite model—and you will 
know why thousands are investigating the market each day 
..-.and turning to Chevrolet! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, {[DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


—at these low prices 


The Touring $ The 4-Door $ Thelmperial $ 
or Roadster - - 5 2 Sedan - «- - 695 Lan es 2-7 745 
2-4on iruc $ 
$ The Sport $ (Chassis Only) #¢ @ 395 
The Coupe - - 625 Cabriolet + - 7 1 5 (Chassis Orly) « « °495 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling and financing charges available, 


The COACH 


°595 














f.0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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tural Economies of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture the lowa farm 
land which was worth $255 an acre in March of 
1920 was worth $145 an acre in March of 1927. 


N CCORDING to the Bureau of Agricul- 


By H. A. Wallace 


ly business basis. Today land seems to be giv- 
ing a net return to the land owner of about 2.5 
per cent on the average or about the same as 


Year after year for seven years 


there has been a decline in land 
values of from $7 to $18 an acre. 
A year ago it seemed that the bot- 
tom surely had been reached and 
many were greatly surprised when 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics announced in April ef this 
year that there had been a decline 


of $10 an acre since 1926. 


It would seem that this Iowa 
land which was valued by the cor- 
respondents of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies at $145 an acre 
in March of 1927 is land about 35 
per cent of which is put into corn 
one year With another, 25 per cent 
into small grain, 15 per cent into 
hay and 25 per cent into pasture. 
It is land of a sort which will yield 
about forty bushels of corn per 
acre one year with another and the 
value of the buildings is probably 


around $30 an acre. 


Is land of this sort really worth 
$145 an acre at the present time or 


isit worth more? 


In our opinion the trend of Iowa 





What are Iowa land prices going to do? What are hog prices 
going to do? If you know the answer to the second question, 
your guess at the first ought to be good. Iowa land rises and falls 
in value pretty much as values of hogs rise and fall. If the ten- 
year average of hog prices during the winter at Chicago is going to 
range around $8.50, Iowa land values will probably only hold their 
own. If the average beats that, land prices will start upward too. 
The problem for folks interested in Iowa land is the problem of hog 
prices. Co-operative marketing and the export plan ought to get 
their vigorous support. 

The general price level also must stop its downward course if 
Iowa land prices are to be bettered. There is apparently enough 
gold in the United States to prevent further decline if the Federal 
Reserve system desires to prevent it. The Strong bill, which in- 
sructs the Reserve Board to use its powers to hold the general price 
level steady, is another measure that should have study and sup- 
port from those interested in Iowa land prices. 

Why haven’t good hog prices for the last two years brought 
land up? Simply because everyone has recognized the good prices 
as temporary, and land prices do not respond to a season’s prices, 
but only to a rising price level over a term of years. It should be 
noted, too, that during the period of good hog prices, the general 
price level has been going down and this has been a depressing in- 
fluence on land values, 











land values depends more than 


anything else on the trend of hog values 
in relation to the trend of 
If wholesale prices of 
all kinds remain about where they are today or 
about 40 per cent above pre-war and if hogs 
will average about $8.50 at Chicago during the 
winter over a period of the next ten years 


at Chicago 
the general price level. 


there would seem to be no 
fundamental reason why 
farm land values should 
go lower than they now 
are. If something could 
be done which would re- 
sult in hogs selling as a 
ten-year average for $10 
at Chicago during the win- 
ter lowa farm land values 
should pick up. Of course, 
hogs during 1925, 1926 
and early 1927 averaged 
above $10 at Chicago. 
This did not put strength 
into land values, however, 
beeause of the fact that the 
prices did not continue 
long enough. If we have 
$10 hogs at Chicago for a 
ten-year period and corn 
Prices to match we will 
Ay guarantee an upward turn 
in the values of land in 
Ad Towa. 


! Small Net Return 


Before the war Iowa 
i land generally sold on a 
\Stie basis which gave a net re- 
——— 8 ‘urn to the land owner of 


only about 2.5 per eent. 
Q those days, however, 
ss land increased in value 
each year by about 3 per 
ent and so land investing 
Was warranted on a strict- 









before the war. The difference between this 
situation and the pre-war situation is that to- 
day both the general price level and the price 
of farm products seems on the whole to be tend- 
ing downward. There is no assurance, there- 
fore, that land values will advance to speak of 
at any time during the next five or ten years. 


HOG LAND 


PRICES VALUES 1916 } 
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How hog prices influence Iowa land values. 
average of hog prices at Chicago. Land values per acre are Department o: 
Agriculture estimates. . 


The hog price line shows the five-year moving 


TREND OF IOWA FARM LAND VALUES 


Long Time Average of Hog Prices at Chicago Pulls Values Up or Down 


To justify land as a business investment today 
it should give a net return of 5 or 5% per 
cent instead of only 2% per cent. 
consideration which has probably caused farm 
land to decline during the past two years after 


It is this 


everyone thought that it had gone 
plenty low enough, 

Land owners who are interested 
in national policies bearing on land 
values should keep in mind first 
that the Federal Reserve System 
has a lot to do with determining 
where the general price level is go- 
ing. There is apparently gold 
enough in the United States to pre- 
vent the general price level from 
declining below its present point 
if the Federal Reserve System so 
desires. The second thing to keep 
in mind is that for the sake of 
strong land values there must not 
only be no further decline in the 
general price level but there should 
be a strengthening in farm product 
prices and from the standpoint of 
Iowa in corn and hog prices. What 
ean Jowa citizens do which will 
give us the assurance of $10 hog 
prices at Chicago for the next ten 
years? If we could be sure of hog 
prices this high the farm land sit- 
uation would speedily take care of 
itself. 

Many people doubtless feel that 


the social value of land has been neglected in 
this discussion. 
in a community of corgenial, neighborly people 
will often times sell $40 or $50 higher than in 
ordinary communities. 
certain localities where banks have failed it 
offen times happens that land is priced $50 or 


It is true, of course, that land 
It is also true that in 


even $75 below its true 
value. 

If hogs were to sell at 
$8.50 as an average of the 
next ten years and if av- 
erage Iowa land were to 
eontinue around $145 an 
acre, it is quite possible 
that unusually fine farms 
might sell for $350 an acre. 
There is jand today which 
is worth that much on the 
basis of its productivity. 
In general it seems that 
the very best land is un- 
der-valued and the poor 
land is over-valued. 

One of the smaller long 
time considerations influ- 
encing the trend of land 
values is taxes. If taxes 
could be eut 50 cents an 
acre the price of land 
would legitimately rise $10 
an acre. 

Under stable farm con- 
ditions with first mortgage 
rates around 5 per cent 
there seems to be a tenden- 
cy for farm land to sell for 
the value of twenty times 
the annual rent. In other 
words, land which rents 
for $4 tends to sell for $80. 
Of course, special situa- 
tions make numerous ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 
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FEDERAL TAXES 

HE coming congress will see plenty of good 

battles.. One of the best probably will be 
that over reduction of taxes. The six hundred 
million dollar federal surplus will be grabbed 
for by a dozen different groups. Just as hap- 
pened last year, there will be demands from 
both the democratic and the republican sides 
for abolition of the federal estate tax and whole- 
sale reduction of surtaxes in income tax. 

The middle-west is fortunate in having an 
lowa man, Representative W. R. Green, at the 
head of the ways and means committee of the 
Representative Green put up a good 
fight for a sensible tax program in the vast, 
and is apparently willing to keep it up this 
session, He said recently, in opposing the de- 
mands for the abolition of the federal estates 
tax: 

‘In a general way, the federal inheritance 
tax is an ideal tax and is supported by prac- 
tically all economists. It is simple in its ap- 
plication, easy to collect, and is imposed in ae- 
cordance with the ability to pay. It is the one 
tax that everybody agrees can not be passed on 
or shifted to some other person by the imme- 
diate tax-payer, and probably this is the cause 
of so much opposition to it.”’ 

There will be plenty to do with the federal 
surplus without starting out on a tax reduction 
campaign. Funds will be needed for the relief 
of the flood vietims along the Mississippi, for 
the creation of a flood control system, and for 
loans to be made under the farm export plan. 
Any surplus remaining ought to be applied to 
reduction of the national debt. Certainly, a 
fair surplus should be kept on hand to meet an 
unexpected decrease in federal income. This 
period of industrial prosperity isn’t going to 
last forever. It will be good business for the 
federal government, as it is for individuals, to 
salt down surplus funds. 


house. 





THE RIGHT PLACE TO BE BORN 


N WHAT state would a reasonably cautious 

baby, after having checked up on infant 
mortality figures, choose to be born? He 
wouldn't be far off in choosing Iowa. Tho not 
the state with the best reeord, the infant mor- 
tality rate (measured by the number of deaths 
among babies under one year old per one thou- 


sand births) was smaller in 1926 than in all 
but three of the states in the birth registration 
area.* Oregon is first, with a rate of 51.6 deaths 
per thousand births; Washington second and 
Minnesota “third. Yet even tho these figures 
are among the best, there is not very much to 
brag about even there. That one baby, out of 
every twenty babies born, dies before a year 
old is a tremendous waste. A conservative in- 
fant, after studying the tables, might decide 
that being born was entirely too hazardous a 
proposition at the present time and conclude to 
wait until the figures got a little more encour- 
aging. 

Fortunately for the increase of population, 
plenty of babies seem willing to take a chance. 
They are most reckless in West Virginia, where 
the number of births per thousand population 
is 26.3, this figure comparing with 
18.24. North Dakota, with a slightly lower 
birth rate than West Virginia, 22.6, has a death 
rate among all ages lower than in almost any 
other state, 8.1 per thousand, and so finds it- 
self with the biggest rate of increase of any of 
the states. Montana is the only state with a 
lower death rate; but its birth rate is only dou- 
ble the death figure, while North Dakota has a 
birth rate almost three times as great as the 
death rate. 

On the black side of the account we find Ari- 
zona, With an infant mortality rate of 119.5, 
as compared with 59.1 for Iowa and a national 
average of 72.8. The figure is probably unfair 
to Arizona, since no doubt a good many ailing 
babies are brought there in the hope of im- 
provement. The state with the next worst ree- 
ord was Delaware, with 92.9, followed by Vir- 
ginia with 83.3. The middle-western states 
make a good showing in comparison with the 
rest. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Wisconsin, are 
all from one to five points better than the na- 
tional average. 

It was the reproach of humanitarians some 
years ago that the great farm states spent mil- 
lions of dollars to teach folks how to raise 
healthy pigs, but very little to teach how to 
raise healthy babies. The situation has evi- 
dently changed sinee then, tho a death rate of 
cne to every twenty shows that there is still 
considerable room for improvement even here. 


lowa’s 





LABOR AND FARM RELIEF 


NE of the encouraging things about the de- 
bate in the last congress over farm relief 
was the svmpathetie attitude taken by a good 
many representatives of labor. Plenty of the 
labor folks have come, unaided, to the conelu- 
sions set out by the Corn Belt Federation in the 
resolution passed at its last meeting, That reso- 
lution read: 

‘We favor continued, harmonious co-opera- 
tion between the two great producing groups of 
society—the organized farmers and the organ- 
ized industrial laborers of the United States. 
Each is the largest consumer of what the other 
produces, and we believe that only thru co-op- 
erative effort can each attain the fullest mea- 
sure of its prosperity and a fair share of the 
wealth its toil creates. We believe that this 
is of essential importance to industrial labor at 
this time, for if present injustices and inequali- 
ties are maintained and the existing unsympa- 
thetic attitnde toward agriculture in high 
places, as indicated by the veto of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill, farmers and their families will be 
driven from the farms and will be forced to 
turn to industrial pursuits to seek a living. 
In so doing, they will come into direct compe- 
tition with the workers in many trades, which 
are already either overcrowded or at least suf- 
ficiently manned. Such an unfortunate situa- 
tion would result in a lowered standard of liv- 
ing for all and bring about a condition that 
would be detrimental to both agriculture and 
industrial labor. We urge upon our friends in 


the ranks of organized industrial labor the jp. 
portance of their supporting the farmers’ jyy 
demands for cost of production for the thing 
they sell as the only salvation for both group 
of produeers.’”’ 

This is worth saying over and over. Eye 
from a selfish point of view, it will pay th 
labor organizations to use their very consider, 
able political power to see that the farm groy, 
cet their fair share of the national income, | 





JOURNEYS TO YESTERDAY 


T? TWO kinds of pedple does a bit of coy, 

try look particularly beautiful. To the 
first discoverer, the new country has the charpy 
that goes with the breaking into new fields 
The North Pole was a bleak expanse of ice, byt 
the thrill of being the first man there made } 
more fascinating than the Alps or the Roekie 
to Peary. This particular charm, however, cap 
inevitably be the property of only a very fey 
As time goes on, it will become a kind of thril] 
that is almost unknown. 

The other thrill is that which comes to the 
man who visits a country knowing that he sees 
not merely the physical outlines of the land 
but also the hundreds or thousands of years of 
human history which has been enacted against 
that background. To a large extent this is the 
reason why so many Americans like to go to 
Europe and like the feeling of standing jp 
places where the affairs of humanity have been 
going on for thousands of years. 

In this country we have tried hard for the 
first kind of thrill, but haven’t paid much at. 
tention to the second. While the country was 
new there were always possibilities of new dis. 
covery. It became an important, almost the 
standard, thing for the traveler to be the first 
to look upon a certain peak, a certain river, a 
certain lake. As late as the seventies the little 
lake in Minnesota that is the ultimate source of 
the Mississippi was first seen by white men. 
Only in recent years have the highest peaks 
in the Rockies been climbed. Inthe period as 
late as 1900, new bits of territory in the west, 
particularly in the semi-arid regions, were be- 
ing marked out on the map in detail for the 
first time. 

That time is mainly gone. In the future we 
shall get our greatest pleasure in traveling 
about the country, not in endeavoring to sat- 
isfy a vain desire to be the first in any particu 
lar district, but from enjoying the feeling that 
we are one in the procession of people who have 
seen and enjoyed the same country that we are 
seeing and enjoying. 

It is sometimes hard for us to realize just 
how much is added to a trip by knowing some- 
thing of its historical background and of its 
significanee in terms of human life. Anyone 
who goes thru the Santa Fe country in the 
southwest will have a great deal better time if 
he has read Lummis’ ‘‘Mesa, Canyon and 
Pueblo,’’ or Mary Austin’s ‘‘Land of Little 
Rain,’’ or ‘‘Land of Journey’s Ending,’’ and 
realizes how many centuries of civilization have 
left their monuments in the cliff dwellings and 
in the pueblos themselves. In the same way, in 
visiting the great parks in the Sierras the 
reader of Stuart Edward White’s ‘‘The Moun- 
tains,’? or ‘‘The Cabin,’’ or Muir’s ‘‘The 
Mountains,’’ or ‘‘The Forests,’’ will find ten 
times as much to see and to enjoy as one who 
comes to them without any knowledge of the 
geological factors that built them up and of 
the wild and human life that has enjoyed them. 

Farther east, in the region of the great plains 
and in the middle-west, it is more difficult to 
find reading that helps to give significance t0 
the scene. Yet even here anyone who has read 
Siringo’s new ‘‘Riata and Spurs’’ will find 
that this history of the cowboy lends color to 
the plains, and those who visit the Black Hills 
may be interested in remembering the song of 
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the gold rush days and the Indian troubles, 

h declared that 

‘<The Comanche Bills 

Will lift off your hair in the dreary Black 
Hills.”’ 

We have over the middle-west a history and 
a record of experiences that have not yet been 
properly put into written form. It will be a 
more beautiful and interesting country to all of 
us when this has been done, and when we ean 
coe as we drive thru the country not only the 
physical features of the landscape but also the 
Indians and the trappers and the pioneers who 
made this history and became in their turn a 
part of its soil. 

Meanwhile there are records enough in any 
section to make our summer vacation trips more 
interesting than they would be if we went out 
merely to look at the country as it presents 
itself to the eye. We recommend heartily that 
in the preparation for a trip our friends con- 
sider not only the road maps and the equip- 
ment for the ear, but also some of the books 
that help to give the country thru which they 
travel a past and a personality. 


whic 





DON FISH 


HERE was bad news in the paper this last 

week for farm people in southeastern Iowa. 
Don Fish is dead. As county agent of Henry 
county and district extension supervisor for 
that corner of the state, Fish had made a 
friendly place for himself in the estimation of 
farmers, even of those who did not belong to the 
Farm Bureau and were not overly friendly to 
the extension service. He was an easy man to 
like, a friendly sort who knew that the way to 
put over new ideas was to pass them on as a 
tip from one friend to another and not to hand 
them out like a school master, 

Fish was on a vaeation with his family on the 
shore of Lake Superior. His daughter, fifteen, 
got too far out and seemed in danger. Fish 
went out after her. They both drowned. 
There was iron and courage in him as well as 
good nature. 

We are glad we knew him. 
man. 


He was a good 





CORN BELT WEATHER 
“TTOW’S the corn down your way?’’ We 
made this standard inquiry of one Iowa 
farmer at the fair last week. ‘‘Fine, out in the 
field,’’ he said, ‘‘but when you get back in the 
house and notice what the calendar says, it 
looks terrible.’’ 

Instead of getting hot August days and 
nights to make up for the crop’s slow start, the 
corn has been delayed still more the last month 
by abnormally ‘cold weather. August was four 
and a half degrees under normal in Iowa, five 
and a half degrees low in Missouri, six in Kan- 
sas, around four in Nebraska, five or better in 
Illinois, six in Indiana, five in Ohio. In the 
southern states of the corn belt, where -hot 
Weather is not so much a limiting factor as it is 
farther north, this didn’t do so much damage, 
but the northern tier had a severe blow. Rain- 
fall was heavier than normal in all corn belt 
states except Iowa and Ohio in August. 

Maybe the state fair season will bring some 
hot weather. Here’s hoping. 





STATE AID FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
HOULD rural schools get state aid? If so, 
where will the money come from, and how 
will the aid be apportioned? These are the sub- 
Jects the township Farm Bureaus of Iowa will 
diseiiss this winter in their debate programs. 
The justice of state aid is easy to establish. 
Since a good percentage of farm young people 
£0 to town, why should the country carry the 
expense of their education? It is harder to 
show just how state aid should be given. Since 
farmers pay the bulk of the general property _ 


tax, state aid from that source would not help a 
great deal. A state income tax as a source of 
school funds would put a better face on the 
matter. Then there will be an argument over 
the way in which state aid is to be given. Should 
it be on the basis of so much state aid per pupil, 
or should rural schools, in order to qualify for 
state aid, be forced to meet state requirements? 
There will be a good battle on this point. 

School taxes are a big factor in cutting down 
net returns on many farms. They ought to be 
reduced. At the same time, no one wants to 
have farm children grow up without an educa- 
tion. Apparently the remedy, in part at least, 
may be to divide the expenses among those who 
get the benefits. The Farm Bureau debate this 
winter will help to throw light on the problem 
and toeprepare for effective legislation at the 
next assembly. 








Odds and Ends 




















WHEN George Peek arrived at the Institute 

of Polities the little handful of agrieul- 
tural people took renewed heart. I have met 
George Peek off and on ever since President 
Harding’s Agricultural Conference at Wash- 
ington in January of 1922, but never had a 
chance to get really acquainted with him until 
now. During the war he was commissioner of 
finished produets in the war industries board 
and had a better chance to see how big business 
worked on a nation-wide seale than almost any 
other man. When he went back into the farm 
machinery business at Moline after the war he 
prepared charts showing how grain at the high 
prices then prevailing would buy more machin- 
ery than before the war. And then the swift 
deflation came and Peek was honest enough to 
continue to make the comparisons. and see that 
farm products would buy less machinery than 
ever before. He saw his sales cut in four as 
a result of the deflation, and all during the 
summer of 1921 he puzzled over the problem of 
what could be done to restore the farmers’ pur- 
chasing power. He saw that the price of farm 
products was depending too largely on the weak 
purchasing power of Europe. 

Finally in September of 1921 he hit on the 
idea which later grew into the MeNary-Haugen 
bill. In the early winter he tried this idea out 
on some of the biggest men of the nation, in- 
eluding the late Judge Gary. Most of them ad- 
mitted that it would work. One of them sug- 
gested that he get a high priced advertising 
man to devise a slogan which would bring the 
idea forcibly to the attention of the American 
people. Peek responded with the famous 
phrase, ‘‘ Equality for Agriculture.”’ 

I first met Peek at President Harding’s Agri- 
cultural Conference in January of 1922 when 
he’ presented what later became the MeNary- 
Haugen idea for the first time to a public gath- 
ering. At that time I saw Peek’s idea steam 
rollered. . Later on my father, who was then 
secretary of agriculture, became convinced that 
something of this sort should be given a trial 
and he directed Charles Brand, then in the de- 
department of agriculture, to draft the bill 
which was introduced by Senator McNary and 
Representative Haugen. After the bill was de- 
feated in the early summer of 1924 Peek be- 
came a familiar figure to farm leaders. His 
square jaw became more determined than ever 
and he kept pushing resolutely forward, not for 
political reward or financial gain but because 
he felt the cause was just. There are other men 
whose contribution to the cause of a square deal 
for agriculture may be just as important as 
Peek’s, but I am convinced that without his 
help we would not be anywhere nearly so far 
along as we are today in the developing of a 
unified farm sentiment working for the long 
time welfare of a sound civilization. 


HE other day I heard an Englishman, a 

Canadian and an Australian address the 200 
Institute members on their polities. The Eng- 
lishman, who was a son of Ramsay MeDonald, 
the former labor premier, told of the rapid 
rise of the labor party to power in England. 
In the old days there were the two parties— 
the liberals and the conservatives—but since 
the war the third party, representing labor, has 
grown so fast that it has practically taken the 
place of the liberal party. During the nine- 
teenth century the liberal party took an ad- 
vanced stand on the problems of production. 
Today, however, the problem of distribution is 
more vital than the problem of production and 
it is the labor party which is taking the ad- 
vanced stand on distribution. The labor party 
of England is frankly socialistic. It welcomes 
the growth of monopolies because it believes 
that a monopolistic industry can eventually be 
socialized more easily. Young MacDonald said 
that there is a lot more kick in English polities 
than in ours. When there is a fight between 
the conservative and labor parties the lines are 
clearly drawn, whereas in the United States 
neither party stands definitely for much of 
anything. 

At the present time in England there are 
about 7,500,000 conservative votes, 5,500,000 la- 
bor votes and 3,000,000 liberal votes. So far 
the country districts have been quite solidly 
conservative, but there are prospects that this 
will soon change greatly. After listening to 
MacDonald I[ gained the impression that the 
labor leaders in England have been doing some 
real thinking and that it would be worth while 
for farm leaders to study their program and 
watch their progress. 

The Canadian told of how their politics were 
continually under the shadow of United States 
politics. In Canada the difference between lib- 
eral and conservative means little more than 
the difference between republican and demo- 
erat. One-fourth of the Canadians are French 
and that creates a peculiar problem. Geo- 
graphically, Canada is split into the extreme 
eastern maritime provinces, the manufacturing 
and mixed farming middle-eastern section, the 
prairie wheat provinces, and the far western 
Pacific coast section. These divisions have 
their counterparts in the United States. The 
Canadians, with the exception of a few, appar- 
ently do not look with favor on annexation to 
the United States. 

In Australia, where 97.5 per cent of the peo- 
ple are of British ancestry and where the po- 
litical institutions have been built up in the 
past 100 years, there have been some very in- 
teresting developments. The laboring men are 
all of British ancestry and have taken a more 
consciously intelligent stand than the laboring 
men in the United States. For awhile the Aus- 
tralian laboring men worked thru both of the 
old parties, but finally in 1891 they started a 
party of their own. This was,weak for a time, 
but in fifteen vears the situation simmered 
down to a labor party and an anti-labor party. 
During the war and since, a third party called 
the country party“has come into action. This 
party, working thru the labor party, has been 
able to get government wheat and butter pools 
which correspond in some ways to the MeNary- 
Haugen idea in this country. The Australian 
who was talking to us laughingly ‘‘kidded’’ us 
in the United States for ‘‘continuing party la- 
bels long after they ceased to correspond to 
realities.”’ : 

KE. A. WALLACE. 





I always fake delight in reading that story of 
Moses when he, grown up in the court, the compan- 
ion of princes, got angry and killed the Egyptian 
who was imposing on one of his poor and oppressed 
brethren. It was not right for Moses to do so, and 


on account of it h2 hed to leave the country for forty 
years; but I do liize to see a man’s blood boil at the 
sight of wrong. even if he does make a mistake in 
his methods.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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NATION PLANNING AND THE FARMER 


Sound National Policy Demands a Better Deal for Agriculture 


N EXTENDING me an invitation to take 
| part in this conference, your chairman, Mr. 
Wallace, indicated his desire to have a dis- 
course on the relation of agriculture to civiliza- 
tion in general, Had he called for a technical 
paper on some practical phase of the subject, 
! should not have mustered up enough temerity 
to carry me away from my rural retreat to this 
buzzing center of higher cerebration. Profess- 
ing no expertness in this field, except that de- 
rived from the management of four farms at 
once and a first-hand knowledge of the process- 
es of farming, from riving white oak shingles 
to tailing a threshing machine, I should hesitate 
to make any suggestions to the conscript fath- 
ers and mothers here assembled with respect to 
the publie policies to be pursued by the wise 
and virtuous. 
My only explanation for being here at all is 
a certain surge of warm sympathy for Mr. Wal- 
Jace in his effort to get the east to view agri- 
culture in the light of any emotions save those 
of 1896, when all wisdom, truth, charity, hon- 
esty, justice and sound economic reasoning 
were on the side of the battalions 


By Charles A. Beard 


on this continent a nation dedicated to great 
humane purposes, the improvement of the com- 
mon life, the advancement of science and the 
arts, transforming our cities from industrial 
slum wastes into gardens of beauty, redeeming 
the countryside from poverty, disease and su- 
perstition, calling upon our dreamers of imag- 
ination to conceive, plan and execute magnifi- 
cent municipal, rural, state and national de- 
signs, and inviting our men of war to prepare 
their scheme of national defense upon the as- 
sumptions of such a policy. Such is the preju- 
dice from which I start. Evidently, therefore, 
agriculture lies at the base of the scheme of 
economy which, given my prejudices, I deem 
noblest and worthiest for America. 

Now this concept is based upon no senti- 
mental delusions about the farmer as such. . . 
Still he differs in one fundamental respect from 
most city dwellers; he knows that it takes labor 
to produce wealth, and he does not expect to 
grow rich by some kind of a windfall, by skin- 


for the country and give polities a refreshing 
tone, even if it made the veterans of 156 tak. 
to their tents in consternation, 

Once American capitalists found an outle 
for practically all their activities in the « Velop. 
ment of American resources. Now they are eg, 
gaged in trying to make the backward races of 
the earth use telephones, cigarettes, kerosene 
phonographs, autcmobiles and the other oyt 
ward signs of an inner state of grace, and ap 
employing all the engines of the federal govern. 
ment to assist them in the operation—all the 
while grumbling because the army and nay 
are not used with sufficient vigor. Agriculture 
sinks in the seale of economic importance. Jp. 
dustrialism draws to its orbit the trained talent 
of the country—the lawyers, the engineers, the 
efficiency experts, the artists of facile bank. 
ruptcy, publicity specialists, editors, politicians 
professors, college presidents—the long trains 
of culture manipulators. 

For any design that promises increased in. 
dustrial profits, advisory intelligence can fur. 
nish blue-prints, political support, economic 

justification, moral approbation, 





that went up to Armageddon under 
the banners of Mareus A. Hanna. 
That warm surge of sympathy, I 
suspect, arose from the fact that 
for three hundred years the clan 
from which I sprang has been en- 
gaged in subduing the wilderness, 
bridging streams, breaking new 
ground, in short, tilling the soil of 
this country, strewing the bones of 
its progeny east, south, north and 
west, restii ; only at the Pacific 
edge. 


Can Escape Huge Burdens 


Now I do not propose to try to 
slip up on you under the cover of a 
barrage of verbiage selected from 
economies, jurisprudence, biology, 
psycho-analysis or theology and at- 
tempt to capture your thinking fac- 
ulties ere you are aware. Any noun, 
pronoun, verb, adverb, or adjec- 
tive relative to any complex subject 
proceeds from some point of view, 
some pre-determined sense of val- 
ues, of what is worthy and worth- 
while. So I begin by confessing a 
prejudice for the land of my birth 
and for the ideals that were pro- 
fessed before we began, under the 





experimental adventure. 
be to show farmers the fatal weaknesses of all such remedies. 
to draw a long face and weep over a risk of a few hundred million 
dollars on the part of the federal government and at the very same 
moment spend several times that amount extending and protecting 
the markets of manufacturers, is to invite the laughter of the spirits 
on Olympus. The McNary-Haugen bill might do little to improve 
the lot of the farmer, but in any case it might help as much as wear- 
ing cowboy breeches and fishing with worms in western waters.”’ 


BEARD AT WILLIAMSTOWN 


The accompanying address was delivered recently before the 
round table on agriculture, of which Henry A. Wallace was chair- 
man, at the Institute of Politics, at Williamstown. Charles A. Beard 
is one of America’s greatest economists and historians. ‘‘The Rise 
of American Civilization,’? by Doctor Beard and Mrs. Beard, is 
probably the most notable contribution of this decade toward the 
illumination of American history, 
takes the long view of the relation of agricultural prosperity to na- 
tional welfare. While disclaiming special knowledge of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, he says: 

‘Frankly, I do not pretend to have any idea how it would work 
out if adopted. But most of the arguments against it seem to me 
to apply also to the economic and juristic devices of capitalism. 
To call it paternalistic and then turn around and supply a mers 
chant marine to shippers, a protective tariff to manufacturers, and 
military and naval protection to anybody who tries to make money 
in China, Haiti or Nicaragua, is to dissolve the show in comedy. 
So, at least, it seems to me. The McNary-Haugen bill proposes an 
Perhaps if passed, its chief effect would 


In this address, Doctor Beard 


missionary vindieation, military de. 
fense, and on occasion congressional 
whitewashing. Capital and labor 
are> organized to do business and 
can buy the brains necessary to de. 
velop their jurisprudence. The 
farmers are unorganized, without 
great centralized economic power, 
and handicapped in all the arts of 
planning, executing and defending, 
realistic and moral. If this keeps 
up for another hundred years at 
the present rate, we shall pass the 
point now reached by England. 
More than nine-tenths of our peo- 
ple will live in industrial cities, 
will depend upon the eaprices and 
fluctuations of foreign trade for 
their livelihood, while the cultiva- 
tion of the soil will pass mainly in- 
to the hands of colored races. The 
contact of our people with nature 
will be limited largely to contact 
with the golf course, the summer 
boarding house, the cement road, 
and the cowboy moving picture 
show. 


But 


Farmers’ Alarm Justified 
If in the economy of providence 
this is to be our destiny, then it 
may be said as of old that the judg- 








thoughtful patronage of our moth- 
er, England, to acquire dependen- 
cies, protectorates, moral obligations, and man- 
dates in the interest of humanity, to administer 
water-cure and Krag-rifle medicines, to shoot, 
bayonet, gas, bomb and eviscerate backward 
peoples in the name of the higher good and 
profitable investments. I admit that my basis 
is prejudice, but I submit that it squares with 
symbolie logie quite as effectively as the argu- 
ment of those who dispense the new remedies. 
Proceeding from this prejudice, I conjure up 
in my mind the kind of a land that I would 
have my country become. We have here the 
most magnificent material endowment ever 
given to any people, with diversities of cli- 
mate, soil and vegetation sufficient to make 
us in the main self-contained. By developing 
our economy intelligently with preference to 
that independence, we ean escape the huge bur- 
dens of military and naval expenditures neces- 
sary to defend trade and investments in all 
parts of the globe. At a relatively slight cost 
we "can protect our own shores effectively 
against all foreign foes. Relying upon an econ- 
omy primarily self-supporting, we ean not be 
shaken by the disasters of war or the coming 
revolt of the subject people of the earth against 
the arrogance of imperialists. Freed from the 
dangers and follies of childish adventures in 
imperialism—an old, worn-out game appropri- 
ate to the youth of the race—we ean develop 





ning the public lawfully under the guise of 
service. That is something to be credited to 
the land if not the farmer. The city dweller is 
busy making money ; the farmer, raising crops. 


Old Union May Be Again Renewed 


Proceeding from the prejudices above con- 
fessed and paying no special tribute to the 
virtues of the farmers, I venture to eall your 
attention to the following facts which seem 
pertinent to the situation, Until about 1850, 
the value of the land and improvements in the 
United States exceeded the value of the indus- 
trial and urban property. About 1850, the 
balance tipped the other way. Since that time 
the proportion of capital invested in industrial 
and urban enterprises has steadily increased, 
while that of agriculture has diminished. After 
economies, polities. Until near the Civil war, 
the country was ruled, save for brief intervals, 
by farmers and planters. From the Civil war 
until near the end of the century it was ruled 
by farmers and industrialists. Who rules it 
now, I leave to your understanding and imag- 
ination. There are signs at hand that the old 


union may be again renewed under a broader 
social philosophy and more competent leader- 
ship. Personally, I hope that the new econfed- 
eration may be effected and may command tal- 
ents equal to the occasion. 


It would be good 


ments of the Lord are just and 
altogether righteous. But quite a number of 
people, especially the farmers, are alarmed by 
the prospect. In my opinion, their alarm is 
justified. They are proposing various plans 
for averting what appears to be fate. Of their 
possible efficacy, I can not speak with any 
authority whatever. All that I really have to 
say may be summed up in a single sentence: 
The co-ordination of agriculture and machine 
industry in the interests of a balanced economy 
related to the task of maintaining the essential 
economic independence of America, is the su- 
preme task of the contemporary statesmen. 

On consulting the writings of those who pro- 
pose to go to the root of this problem, I find 
prominently set forth a bill of specifications 
somewhat in the following form: 

1. Increase, not diminish, the income and 
inheritance taxes, using the proceeds in the 
construction of roads, improvement of schools, 
the erection of electric power plants for rural 
regions, and a hundred other improvements 
that add to the wealth, power, beauty and hap- 
piness of the people. Every dollar taken away 
from the surplus of the plutoeracy, diverted 
from investments in foreign countries to be 
lost in the next war for democracy (unless our 
soldiers and marines ean bring it home on the 
point of a bayonet), and devoted to the exten- 
sion and enlargement. (Concluded on page 13) 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BABY BEEVES 


Marshall County Makes Sweep in Group Competition in Club Show 


fair Saturday went to the judging pa- 

vilion and stayed there all day. The 
twelfth baby beef show packed in the specta- 
tors, not only for the forenoon, when the calves 
were shown for individual honors, but held 
them thru the afternoon, when the 
county groups competed. In ear- 
lier years the erowd has usually 
drifted away to other fair attrae- 
tions in the afternoon, but this 
time not even the grandstand 
served to distract the attention of 
those who were following the for- 
tunes of the prize calves that the 
Four-lL Club boys and girls in 
different Iowa counties had fed 
out, hoping to win the coveted hon- 
ors at the Lowa State Fair. 

There was this year a slight de- 
celine in the number of calves 
shown. the second year since the 
start that has shown a decrease 
under the record of the year be- 
fore. This 10 per cent decline in 
numbers was chiefly due to closer 
culling before shipment to the 
state fair. The number of calves 
fed out by the boys and girls was 
as large as ever. Club _ leaders, 
both local and state, did a better 
and more systematic job ef culling 
this season. 

The change in the size of county 
eroups also eut down the total 
number of ealves exhibited. Be- 
fore, there had been ten calves in 
each group. This year only five were required. 

This culling before the state fair made it 
possible for the calves exhibited to show an un- 
usual uniformity in quality and finish. It was 
a frequent comment among the spectators that 
the International would have to go some to beat 
fat stock like that in the ring Saturday. 


Pos who followed the crowd at the state 


Championship Turns to Northwest 


The individual championship, which has been 
moving west since 1920 from Marshall and 
Muscatine and Linn to Adams and 
Shelby, turned to the northwest this 
year for the first time. Wencell 
Nordstrom, of Aurelia, Cherokee 
county, With his senior purebred 
Angus ealf, Evietor’s Type, ear- 
ried off the ehief individual hon- 
ors. It was his fourth vear of 
showing Angus ealves at the state 
fair. Wendell is seventeen. His 
grand champion ealf was bred and 
raised on his father’s farm. The 
ealf was of near-perfect Angus 
type and was shown to the best 
advantage by his owner. Evictor’s 
Type was seventeen months old and 
Weighed 1,040 pounds. 


Judges Had Real Problem 


While this northwestern Iowa 
calf well deserved the honor, he 
was far from being the only out- 
Standing ealf shown. When the 
breed champions were lined up for 
the final award, it made one sym- 
pathize with the judges. The spee- 
tators as a whole were inclined to 
agree with the final placing which 
put Evietor’s Type first and gave 
the reserve grand championship to 
the Hereford junior calf, Cor- 





vidual class. All these calves were raised on 
the Johnson farm. Clifford has already se- 
lected the calves for feeding for the 1928 fair. 
He has hopes of yet capturing the grand cham- 
pionship for the Herefords betore he retires 
from ¢lub work. 








The reserve champion and his owner, Clifford Johnson. 


Adair county furnished the champion Short- 
horn ealf. He was a junior ealf of Villager 
breeding, and was shown by Vincent Gruss, of 
Greenfield. This calf also is a home farm 
produet. Vineent is only in his second year in 
club work and ought to be heard from in fu- 
ture fairs. His calf was of almost perfect type, 
but lacked something of the perfeet finish of 
the other champions. 

One of the striking things about the win- 
nines this vear was that every champion was 


sible to bring an individual ealf to the fair that 
is far superior to anything else shown. 

While a few years ago most of the interest 
was centered in individual honors, this year 
county groups received just as much attention. 
The change in the size of the county: groups 
apparently helped out the compe- 
tition. In other years it was often 
necessary to bring some rather in- 
ferior calves to Des Moines in order 
to have enough to enter in the 
group competition, and, in show- 
ing, a very decided variation with- 
in the group was too common. 
Judging and placing under these 
conditions were bound to be diffi- 
eult and unsatisfactory. 

This year the county breed 
groups, with their uniformity in 
quality and finish, were the fea- 
ture of the show. Marshall county, 
balked for the first time in fur- 
nishing a breed champion in the 
individual classes, came back with 
a rush in the group contest. Mar- 
shall won first in each breed with 
its groups and had the pleasure of 
seeing three Marshall county 
croups fighting for the final cham- 
pionship. The Angus five won. 

This is the first time that this 
honor has been won by an Angns 
group. Adams county won with 
Herefords in 1926, Shelby with 
Shorthorns in 1925 and Marshall 
with MHerefords in 1924. The 
champion Angus five were fed and 
shown by Elmer Goecke, Orville Aves, Herold 
Dannen and Keith Collins. Keith furnished 
two. Marshall’s three groups of five were se- 
lected from the twenty-five head shown by the 
club boys from that county. All of the Mar- 
shall county calves but one won places in the 
winning list in the individual class. 


Performance of 1924 Repeated 


In winning in all three county breed groups, 
Marshall repeated the performance of 1924, the 


first year county groups were 
shown by breeds. Before that 








time there was only one county 
group, Which was made up of the 
best ten calves, irrespective of 
breed. Marshall won this honor in 
1920, ’21, ’22 and ’23. In 1924, 
when Marshall duplicated this 
year’s feat of furnishing the win- 
ning Shorthorn and Angus groups, 
the county also furnished the An- 
gus and Shorthorn individual 
champions, and the grand cham- 
pion steer. For four years Mar- 
shall ‘county has furnished the 
champion Angus group, for three 
years the champion Hereford 
group, and for two years the cham- 
pion Shorthorn group. 





Many Herefords Shown 


The Herefords led in number, 
with 198 in the three individual 
classes and eighteen county groups. 
The Angus were second in num- 
bers with 157 in the individual 
classes and ten county groups. 
One hundred and forty Shorthorns 
were shown in the _ individual 
classes and nine county groups. 

Range bred calves which first 
made their appearance in the Here- 








rector, shown by Clifford Johnson, 
ot Elkhorn, Shelby county. Yet it 
Was a close run between this calf 
and Evictor’s Type. 

Clifford Johnson has been showing at the 
state fair for three years. In 1926 his sister 
Una won the Hereford breed championship 
with a half-brother to this year’s reserve cham- 
Pion. Two years before Clifford showed a calf 
of related breeding that won the senior indi- 





Wendell Nordstrom and his grand champion baby beef. 


bred and raised on the home farm of the boy 
who showed him at the fair. The competition 
in all three classes in each breed was close, 
and the top half dozen in each of the nine 
classes would have made creditable champions. 
Apparently the day has passed when it is pos- 





ford classes in 1926, made up near- 
ly one-third of the Herefords 
shown this year. Four counties 
among those showing used them in their club 
work. The range calves made their best show- 
ing in the groups. While Marshall won first in 
the Hereford class with Iowa bred calves, four 
out of the ten high places went to range bred 
calves. (Concluded on page 10) 
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the loss caused by stinking smut of wheat 

in Iowa for any one year have ranged 
from a trace to 1.5 per cent. In 1923 and 1924 
the “estimated reduction in yield was 1.5 per 
cent, in 1925 only a trace, and in 1926 about 0.5 
per cent. It -has been impossible to determine 
the amount of bunt for 1927, but many reports 
and specimens have come to the plant pathology 
section at Ames, indicating that this smut is 
prevalent again this year. The importance of 
stinking smut should not be measured by the 
total reduction in yield for the state. It is nee- 
essary to consider the individual loss to the 
grower, the effect on the milling qualities, and 
the danger of spreading at threshing time. 

In 1926 one wheat field in Plymouth county 
had 40 per cent of the heads destroyed by bunt. 
In one or two other counties the percentages for 
individual fields ran as high as 30 
per cent. The reduction in yield 
due to stinking smut is only a part 
of the story. Bunted wheat is al- 
ways docked in the terminal if not 
in the local elevator because it has 
a very unpleasant fetid odor which 
is earried into the flour. One 
farmer this year received a dockage 
of 18 cents per bushel on the St. 
Louis market because of stinking 
smut. 


Ditties the past ten years the estimates of 


Scattered in Threshing 

The danger of spreading at 
threshing time is one of the most 
important aspects of the problem 
of smut control. The smut balls are 
often broken open by the machine, 
scattering the spores on the healthy 
kernels, where they remain alive 
until the grain is sown. The smut 
spores may remain in the threshing 
machine in such quantity that the 





GETTING RID OF STINKING SMUT 


Wheat Losses Reduced by Copper Carbonate Treatment of Seed 


By R. H.. Porter 


It is important that farmers recognize stink- 
ing smut when it occurs in their wheat. The 
symptoms of the disease are such that only the 
careful observer will recognize it from the de- 
scription. It is impossible with the eye to de- 
tect this smut in the field until after the grain 
has headed, at which time the glumes of in- 
fected plants, of those varieties commonly 
grown in Iowa, spread apart farther than on 
normal heads. This is due to the fact that the 
smutted kernels expand, causing a bulging of 
the glumes, so that the head has a loose, open 
appearance. Smutted heads usually are darker 
green in color and remain green longer than 
healthy heads. Very often the smutted heads 
have a pale, bluish tinge which aids in detect- 
ing them in the field. A further means of iden- 








next. man in the cireuit may get 
his wheat infected. 





Equipment for treating seed wheat. 
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tification is to examine the individual kernek 
of the head. Smutted kernels are usually short. 
er than normal ones and in the ‘‘dough’’ stag. 
they have a pale, bluish-green hull, which a 
maturity becomes dull brown-in color. They 
smut balls may be readily crushed between the 
fingers, leaving a black mass of the spores of 
the fungus. This smut also has a very dig 
tinetive odor in the field or bin similar to soyy 
herring, or dead fish. The term ‘ 


Y eee 





\ 





stinking © 
smut’’ has been used because of this bad odor. 
This smut should not be confused with loose x7) 
smut which transforms the entire head into a a’, 
black, powdery mass. VA / 


How Eradication May Be Accomplished 


(sy 
cK ex 


It is possible to eliminate stinking smut en. 
tirely from Iowa wheat fields by observing the 


i. 


co 


{ 

; A Z)\ 
following recommendations: (1) Treat all ( 
. ae ne 2 i 

wheat: from infected fields with Te 

copper carbonate. (2) Be careful A 

: . ~ //) 

about purchasing seed from unre. wl | 


liable sources. The safest policy is 
to treat all seed when there is any 
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BARLEY AND OATS TO REPLACE CORN 


Small Grains and Protein Supplements Will Help Hog Rations This Fall 


ITH corn worth around $1 per bushel, 
barley 70 cents and oats 40 cents, 


thoughts of pork and beef producers 
turn to the possibility of producing gains more 
cheaply with barley and oats replacing part or 
all the corn in the ration. ; 

What are barley and oats worth in propor- 
tion to corn for hog feeding? Will fattening 
hogs make as rapid gains when one or both 
replace all or part of the usual corn? Will it 
pay to soak or grind the small grains for hogs? 
Can these grains be used as the only grain or 
should some corn be used to make the cheapest 
gains? Will it pay to feed ‘“‘light weight’’ oats 
to hogs, even when worth around 35 cents per 
bushel? These are some of the questions corn 
belt farmers are asking their neighbors, county 
agents and farm paper editors. 

t 
Comparison of Grains 


If grain prices were quoted on the basis of 
100 pounds instead of bushels there would be 
less confusion in comparing the feeding value 
of corn, barley and oats. The prices quoted 
in_the first sentence of this article are approx- 
imately the prices being received and paid by 
Iowa farmers for good quality grain at the 
present time. On the hundredweight basis corn 
is worth $1.80, barley $1.46 and oats $1.25. At 

\ these prices, barley and oats ean be substittted 
in part for corn with both hogs and eattle 
with profit. The advantage may be more or 
less than appears, due to the quality of the 
grains. A considerable amount of the 1926 
corn crop now being fed is of poor grade. It 
contains many moldy, chaffy and rotten ker- 
nels. Much of the prospective corn crop prom- 


By Jay Whitson 


ises to be of even lower feeding value. This is 
the corn that will change hands at around $1 
per bushel. 

According to the Wisconsin and Oregon tests, 
ground barley of good grade is worth almost if 
not as much for fattening hogs as whole eorn 
of equal quality. With much of the 1927 corn 
/erop, according to present prospects, barley 
will be worth much more. This is in spite of 
the higher percentage of crude fiber. Good 
plumb barley has about twice as much erude 
fiber as good corn. This appears to be no se- 
rious objection. Apparently the percentage of 
erude fiber in barley is still enough so it does 
not seriously slow up the digestive process and 
rate of gain. 


Tests Made in Pacific Coast States 


Numerous tests indieate that grinding corn 
or soaking it does not pay for the added labor 
and expense. It is a different matter with 
barley and oats. Barley replaces corn in the 
fattening rations for livestock in the Pacifie 
coast states. Hence the experiment stations of 
these states have done the most work in testing 
different methods of preparation and feeding 
barley to hogs. 

Prof. E. L. Potter, of the Oregon station, 
writes us: ‘‘We find that barley must be 
ground in order to give satisfaction in pig feed- 
ing. So far as we have been able to observe, 
barley and corn may be substituted for the 
other in any kind of pig feeding without ma- 
terial change in results. Barley also requires 


the same supplemental feed as corn. While the 





doubt about stinking smut being GK 
present. (3) Badly infected fields  \ 
where winter wheat is grown - 
should be planted to corn or oats VS 
for a year. f 
Copper carbonate is a bluish & 
green powder which, when dusted Ync 
on wheat seed will kill any smut W 
spores present. In addition it pro- > 
tects the seed from any spores INC: 
which may be in the soil. It re. oe 
quires from two to four ounces of aM 
the dust for each bushel of grain, “(iy 
depending upon the amount of cop- nS at 
per in the mixture. Those brands Ty 
of copper carbonate which contain vr 
nearly 50 per cent of metallic cop 9 -)-. 
per will give satisfactory control if JB /(/) 
two ounces per bushel are used. Vv 
For those mixtures which contain 
approxi- (Continued on page 14) ( 
protein content is slightly higher than of corn, 
we have not found the amount of protein sup- 
plement necessary any less than that required ] 
for corn. Barley is not satisfactory when fed 
whole, but we are not yet certain whether it is 
should be ground to a fine powder, coarsely 
ground or steam rolled.”’ tc 
The cost of grinding is extremely variable y' 
under corn belt conditions as is the type of tc 
grinder available. ‘‘Hammer’’ type mills and E 
‘‘attrition’’ mills that will grind barley or oats 
to a powder are available in many communities. R 
When the haul is not too expensive and the y 
charge for grinding 20 cents or less per hun- ir 
dredweight, this method of preparing barley is 
and oats for hog feed is economical. An or- 
dinary burr mill will do a good job of grinding 
barley and at a comparatively low cost. 
Soaking Barley Instead of Grinding O 
: io ee ae tc 
If the cost of grinding is high, soaking bar- tt 
ley is a partial substitute for grinding. Soak- di 
ing for twenty-four hours is generally consid- ae 
ered better than either a longer or shorter time 
unless hot water is available. In that case o 


twelve hours is long enough. Soaking ground 
barley or oats is of no advantage. Wetting the we 
ground barley or oats generally reduces waste 
and ordinarily pays. It does not increase the 
feeding value. ; 
Tests at Ames and other experiment stations 
of the middle-west indicate that at present 
prices heavy oats can be fed as a part of the 
rations of pigs, brood sows and fattening hogs 
very profitably. ‘‘ Light weight’’ oats are poor 
hog feed, especially so when fed whole, but 
still poor if ground. (Concluded on page 14) 
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We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


It is easy to sacrifice quality. It is easy to make 
a price seem low. But at Ward’s, Quality has 
always been maintained—Quality has come first 
for Fifty-five years. 

Your satisfaction with the goods you buy— 
your lasting, regular patronage—is our aim. 
Therefore, we sell only goods of standard, reli- 
able quality. And in a few years, this policy 
has brought us over three million new 
customers! 

You, too, can profit by this real saving on 
goods that give greatest service. One copy of 
Ward’s Fall and Winter Catalogue is offered you 
free. You need merely fill in the coupon below. 


ALL—the changing seasons, bring to your 
home the need of many things new. Fall 
is the season of buying. 

Therefore, this advertisement is printed merely 
to tell you of your opportunity—to place before 
you an opportunity for more economical buying, 
to give you your best opportunity for the 
largest saving. 

Ward’s new Fall and Winter Catalogue is Now 
Ready —is Now Ready for You. One copy is to be 
yours, free—if you ask for it. Tohave this book 
inyour home is to profit by the biggest bargains— 
is to save the most by buying the cheapest. 


A $59.00 Saving in Cash 
Is possible this Fall for You 


Over Sixty Million Dollars in cash has been used 
to secure low prices for you. And cash buys at 
the lowest price— always. Bright new merchan- 
dise has been bought by the train load—to 
secure low prices for you. There is for you a 
Saving of $50.00 in cash if you send all your 
orders to Ward’s. 
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TO MONTGOMERY WARD &CO., Dept %-H 

Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 

Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this c6upon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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Juniors 





yw. a Poland China showing 
that would have done credit to 
any old time showman and with a 
total of 271 pigs shown, the boys and 
girls Four-H pig show was called by 
spectators one of the best ever held. 
It was a real quality show as com- 
pared to quantity exhibitions in past 
years. 

There were not as many entries due 
to the fact that each boy or girl was 
only permitted to show one pig in each 
instead of several as in former 

This kept the poor pigs at 
home and made a better show and 
keener competition. Outstanding 
among the junior showmen was Don- 
ald Funke of Greenfield, Adair county. 


class 
vears. 


From this group he picked a 
boar, a sow and a four pig litter that 
managed to cop the first place rib- 
bons. His win was extra good when 
one remembers there were a total of 
101 Poland China pigs to beat 

The next showman in rank of im- 
portance was Kenneth Cooper, of Story 
county. Showing Chester Whites, Ken- 
neth made a clean sweep and captured 
first in all three classes. He is only 
eleven years old and showing for the 
second year. Last year he won fifth 
place in the same classes. 

Then came Pauline Long, of Powe- 
shiek county. This young lady has 
been caring for a litter of Hampshires 
and won with them, firsts in the sow 
and litter classes, and third in the boar 
class. Judges were of the opinion that 
had she shown another boar pig she 
had in the litter, she might have made 
a clean sweep. Pauline is twelve years 
old. 

The Poland China classes were the 
largest, showing a total of 101 pigs; the 
Duroe Jersey classes next with 58 pigs 
shown, Hampshires and Chester 
Whites were in evidence to a larger 
extent than last year, with 50 and 45 
pigs each, while there were nine Spot- 
ted Polands and eight Tamworths ex- 
hibited. Placings were made by E. F. 
Pherrin and P. S. Shearer. 


months. 






























































AWARDS 
Poland Chinas 

Roars—First, Donald Funke, Green- 
field: 2d, Harold Ingle, Bondurant; 3d, L. 
W. Severe, Dows; 4th, Karl Seibert, 
Grimes: 5th, Dale Conrad, Melbourne. 

Sows—First, Donald Funke; 2d, Jesse 
Klein, Altoona: 3d, Hayden Seibert, 
Grimes; 4th, Walter Schwab, Dows; 6th, 
Marvin Conrad, Meibourne. " 

Litters—First, Funke; 2d, Klein; 3d, 
Marvin Conrad; 4th, Hayden Seibert. 


County Group—Polk, first; Marshall, 2d; 
Franklin, 3d. 
Duroc Jerseys 


Lyle Krough, Melbourne; 
fa, Robert Richeson, State Center; 2d, 
Mona. Knopp, Charter Oak; 4th, Dudley 
Windskoog, Odebolt; 5th, James Fitzger- 


Lindskoog: 2d, Knopp: 3d, 
Colo; 4th, John Young, 
Harold Young, Wash- 


Roars—First, 





'- irst, 
itzgerald, 
5th, 


James F 
Washington; 
ington. 
Litters—First, T. inds skoog; 2d, 
3a, Knopp: 4th, Fitzgerald. 
County Grou >—C rawford 
group entered. 


Chester Whites 


Krough; 


county only 


Boars—First, Kenneth Cooper, “ag 
.2d4, John Kinsey, Grimes; 3d, J. EK. Nag le, 
Deep Rive r: 4th, Wesley Wilcox, wane 
hope: 5th, Richard Wilcox, Stanhope. 

Sows—First, Cooper: 2a, Kinsey; 3d, 

- Thon ipson, New Market; 4th, Dale 
lowa City; Sth, Clarence F. 
Mannin: 


-First, Cooper: 2d, Kinsey; 3d, 





’ 4th, Nagle; ith, Donald Goege, 
Liberty Center. 
nilton county only county entered in 


county group. 
Hampshires 

Boars—First, Howard Hunt, 
2d, Burdette Abel, Grinnell; 38d, Pauline 
Long, Brooklyn; 4th, Harry  Petermeier, 
Melbourne; 5th, Truman Manship, Le 
Grand. 

Sows—First, Pauline 
Summers, Malvern; 34, 
Dunlap; 4th, Hunt; 5th, 
Alden. 

Litters—First, Pauline 
3d, Abel; 4th, Radlof; 
Bovd Iverson, Stanhope. 

County Group—First, 
Marshall; 3d, Hardin. 


Tamworths 


Boars—Virgil Beane, College Springs, 
took first in all classes, with Chas. E. 
Simmons, Winterset, second. 


Redfield; 





Long: 2d, Jamie 
tobert Dunham, 
Herbert Lettow, 


Long; 3d, Hunt; 
5th, Radlof; 65th, 


Poweshiek; 2d, 


He brought eight pigs to the fair in 
the Poland China class that weighed ° 
on an average of 230 pounds at six 


Show 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs Bring Out 271 Head 


| 
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Good Pigs | 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


:, took first in 
Earlham, 


Gerald Persons, Runnells 
all classes, Raymond Smith, 
was second. 

Fat Hogs 

Nine entries were brought out for the 
fat barrow class. Dwight Booth, of Wash- 
ington placed first Second place adso 
was won by Booth, while Donald Kerr, 
Washington, placed third. In the fat 
market litter class, Donald Booth placed 
first and John Nagle, Deep River, second. 





Junior Judging Contest 


A team of dark horses won the boys 
and girls judging contest at the Iowa 
State fair last week. Dickinson 
county, a new comer with a team of 
first time judges, showed the rest of 
the 42 teams how it was done and 
ended up with a score of 2579 points 
out of a possible 3,000. Members of 
the winning team, Fred Krautzkamp, 
Milford, Leslie Linaberry, Arnolds 
Park, and LuVerne Cook, Terril, with 
Melvin Myrick, alternate had only 
been practicing at judging since 
March first, when the new county 
agent of that county D. M. Seath, 
took over the office. The team com- 
peted at Mason City just before com- 
ing to Des Moines and placed second. 
It was not until this event they ever 
thought they had a chance. 

Cerro Gordo county, which placed 
second in 1926, repeated at the state 
contest this year and scored 2518 
points while Greene county was third 
and Franklin county was_ fourth. 





Forty-two teams competed with 192 
individuals judging. 
Single honors went to Theodore 
= 





og 
= 


p 


individual winner. 








Theodore Dohrman, 
Dohrman, Hampton, Franklin county. 
Theodore was too old to compete on 
a team so went out for individual 
glory. He has to go to Ames this fall 
and needed the scholarship of $175 
offered to the winner. He scored 914 
points to win. Last year another boy 
from Webster City competed to gain 
a scholarship at Ames. He scored the 
same number of points as did Dohr- 
man. 

P. S. Shearer of Iowa State College 
was in charge of the contest. 

Following is the ranking of the 
first twenty counties of the forty-two: 

First, Dickinson; 2, Cerro Gordo; 
3, Greene; 4, Franklin; 5, Boone; 6, 
Marshall; 7, Black Hawk; 8, Ham- 
‘ilton; 9, Dallas; 10, Woodbury; 11, 
Adair; 12, Monona; 13, Washington; 
14, Sac; 15, Webster; 16, Butler; 17, 
Jasper; 18, Poweshiek; 19, Hancock; 
20, Cedar. 

Individual Winners 

Following is the ranking of the first 
ten individuals, with scores: 

First, Theo Dohrman, Hampton, 
Towa, 914; 2, Fred Krautkamp, Mil- 
ford, Iowa, 882; 3, Leslie Linaberry, 
Arnolds Park, Iowa, 875; 4, Edward 
Judd, Paton, Iowa, 870; 5, Marion Min- 
ish, Hudson, Iowa, 869; 6, Harold 
Walker, Sloan, Iowa, 867; 7, Richard 
Pearson, Hudson, Iowa, 866; 8, Lester 
Payton, Bouton, Iowa, 862; 9, Buford 
Henry, Emmetsburg, Iowa, 854; 10, 
Clay Honeck, Hampton, and Raymond 
Sorenson, Plymouth, Iowa, tied, 850. 
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Oats-Fed Yearlings Lead in 
Gains and Profits a 


The cattle feeding tests recently | 
| completed at Purdue University should | 
be of more than ordinary value and 4 
interest to corn belt cattle feeders. 
With present and prospective prices of 
corn and oats, the larger use of oats 
in. feeding yearling steers is certainly 
worth trying. 

The groups of calves used in this 
test came from the Nebraska sandhills. 
They were fed 250 days. 
gain of about two pounds per head 


daily. 


whole soybeans. 


meal daily. 


raised in 


the silage. 


The calves fed a ration consisting of 
two-thirds corn and one-third ground 
oats made a net gain of 511 pounds, 
compared with 462 for those getting 
all corn and 519 pounds for corn and 
The lots getting corn 
and corn and oats were fed slightly 
more than one pound of cottonseed 
All lots were fed clover 
hay and corn silage thruout the test. | 

With the 


oats. 


The corn ration lot showed a return 
of $17.11 per head above feed cost. 
The corn and whole soybean lot gave 
| a return above feed of $27.21. 
| getting twothirds corn and one-third 
oats gave a return above feed of $28. 


ratio of corn and oats | 45 
prices more favorable to oats during 
the coming year than the past the in- 
ducement to use oats should be greater. 
This test also indicates that steers on 
feed may prove a good market for 
the surplus soybeans that are being 
increasing quantities. 
corn alone and corn and ground oats 
lots ate 7.6 pounds of grain daily. 
The corn lot used 34 bushels of grain 
per head in addition to what was in 
The corn and oats lot used 
2214 bushels of corn and 20 bushels of 


] 10, Ralph De Vaul, Inwood; mw 
| verud, Inwood; 12, Clarence tae 
13, Alva Henderson, Malvern; 14 
‘arlisle; 15, Clarence Giec 
penta tae “ 
Junior section (49 shown)—r 
Vincent Gruss, Greenfield; second. — 
McGill, Vail; 3, Marion Currie, 5; 
Emma Goecke, State Center: 5, 
neth Henderson, Malvern: 6, Haro) 
Vaul, Inwood; 7, Velma Packer, (') 
8, Charles Stoodt, Wiota; 9, Eme; 
tenson, Harlan; 10, Carroll Tho; 
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Linden; 11, Harry Brown, Adel; 12, 
Larson, Harlan; 3, Wilson § J: 
Peru; 14, Arnold de Bruin, Pe}}: : 


Wayne Joyce, Atlantic. OU, 


Champion Shorthorn baby beefy; 

cent Gruss, Greenfield. ; 

They made a | teserve champion—Floyd Templete 
| Clemons. ae 


County _group—First, Marshall: 3 
Adair; 3, Shelby: 4, Lyon; 5, : 


Mills; 7, Warren; 8, Madison; 9, 


HEREFORDS 
Judge—Ward Miner, Whiting, Iowa. 
Senior section (52 shown)—F irst, W 

liam Keith Wells, Washington; 
ence Goecke, State Center; 
Cooper, Corning; 4, Elliott Marte: 
Rapids; 5, Marcella Neuroth, H: 


Shelby; ; 


Audubon, 










€ 
6, Regis Kenney, Oakley; 7, Al E 
Meyer, Lone Tree; 8, Kenneth Mulling 
Adel; 9, Byron Hoyes, Cumberland 





Wilma Thomas, Marshalltown; 1], i 
ence McDonald, Van Meter; 12. Pau! 
Claussen, Schaller; 3, Kenneth "Henry 


Dow City; 14, 
, Keith Tow, 
Intermediate 


Lel: ind "Reeve, Bk inchard: 
Norway. 

section (81 shown )—First, 
Howard Hill, Earlham; second, a. eland 
Esbeck, Exira; 3, Erwin Syverud, wou 
4, Vernon Mardesen, Exira; 5, sure Ott 
Clarinda; 6, Frank Burrell, Center Poj 

7, Gerald Schuler, Grant; 8, Anton Lambi 
Fontanelle; 9, Bernice Pitman, Bloom. 











4 





field; 19, Glayds Elphic, Hampto m: 
Ralph Thompson, Hampton; 12, y 
The | Martens, Rock Rapids; 13, Frieda 





roth, Haverhill; if, Elmer Milligan, Wap. 
ello; 15, Robert Fletcher, Lett 

Junior section 
ford Johnson, Elkhorn; 2, 
Corning: 3, Robert B. 
non Mardesen, Exira; 5, 
Carning; 6, Neil Means, ‘ 
nojd Olson, Newhall; 8, Irwin 
Winterset; 9, Fred Christense n, che 
ard; 10, Clifford Johnson, Elkhorn; Il, 
Edith Christiansen, Norway; 12, Jim 
Crawford, Onawa; 13, Cecil Benson, La- 
moille; 14, Bernard Brugman, Muscatine; 
15, William Keith Wells, Washington, 

Champion Hereford baby beef—Clifford 
Johnson, Elkhorn. 

Keith 


Reserve champion — William 
Wells, Washington. 

County group—First, Marshall; 2, Lyon; 
3, Louisa; 4, Franklin; 5, Adams; 6, Mont- 
gomery; 7, Muscatine; 8, Benton; 9, Een- 





Ti irst, Clif. 
» Cooper, 
> 4, Ver- 

Cooper, 





The lot 





u! 





the one of 


compete 


this class. 
Only 
Moines from | 
winning the class were a real credit to | ¢ 
the boys and girls club work in that. 
county. 

There 
southern 
club work. 


VETTEL 


The Battle of the Baby 


ton; 10, Louisa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Judge—M. J. Tudor, Jr., Iowa City, 
Iowa. 








iain from page 7) 
The mixed group has always been 
) It was primarily 
intended to give those counties hav- 
ing the smaller entry list a chance to 
counties. 
ty-eight groups of five were shown in 
Sac county won this class. 
seven calves were brot to Des 
county. 


definite swing in | 
towards 
This part of Iowa except 
with an isolated boy or girl here and | er, 


Senior section (48 shown)—fFirst, Wen- 
dell Nordstrom, Aurelia; 2, Edward Hen- 










derson, Atlantic; 3, Celesta Schmuecker, 
| Blairstown; 4, Keith Collins, Liscomb: 
Velma Dannen, Melbourne; 6, Ch: } 


Stone, Wapello: 7, Ardeine Caldwell, I 
laski; 10, Carolyn Evans, Humeston: 
Clare Hill, Dows; 12, Gerald Barger, 
don; 13, Elliot Brown, Rose Hill; 14, 
Brown, Rose Hill; 15, Raymond G: 
Corydon, 

Intermediate section 
Keith Collins, Lisecomb; 
Melbourne; 3, Lucille Gring, Min! 
Celesta Schmuecker, Blairstown; 5, 
Nuetzman, Wall Lake; 6, Lawrence g, 
Melbourne; 7, Erwin Edwards, Winterset 
8, Arnold Johannsen, Denison; 9, Everett 
Saylor; Van Wert: 10, Earl M. Johnson, 
Villisca; 11, Harol@& Akin, Corydon; 
Paul Osburn, Bedford; 13, Far! Le: 
Seymour; 14, Harold E. Evans, Hw 
ton; 15, Irwin Edwards, Winterset. 

Junior section (50 shown)—First, Junk 
Nordstrom, Aurelia; 2, Celestia. Schmueck- 
Blairstown;: Adeline Kirschbaum 


Twen- 
(59 shown)—F irst 
Jann 


The five 


baby beef 





M8 Defiance; 4, Dal e Ingram, Gravity: 4, 
there did not get into club work as | Gharies Read, New Virgina: 6, Elner L 
soon as the rest of the state. The Geecks, Marshalltow, n: % Jim mae 
: nawa; 8, Elliott Brown, Rose Hs. 9 

last three there has been a | Orviie’ Aves. Melbourne: 10, R 


strong 


this part 


development in 
state as shown by 


Odebolt; 11, Elmer L. 
Donald Preston 
Ralph, Sac Cit) 


Johnson, 
Marshalltewn; 12, 
bourne; 13, Robert 








individual and group winnings. Davis, | Ivan ag eee Corydon; 15, 
: peer Taw Schmitz, Harlan. 
Adair, Marion, Warren, County group—-First, Marshall: 2, 
Adams, Taylor placed | ton; 3, Wayne; 4, Taylor; 5, Madiso 
among the winners in group classes. | den dag a elated 8, Wart 
' ass; . OK, 
Perhaps sound reasons | Champion Aberdeen Angus baby beef- 


for some of the pessimism often ex- 
pressed young people of 
high school age and just above. 
one feels better 
the world is not going all wrong after | 19, 
a few hours 
a group like those that showed the 
525 calves exhibited at the 1927 Iowa 
> is a glorious spirit 
shown on such‘an achievement day— 
not only among the losers but among 
the winners as well. 
SHORTHORNS 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


State Fair, 


Judge—Harry 
Senior 
Temple ton, 
Pa ny A 35 


lan; 4, 


J. Eugene 


Davis, 


8, 


man, 
Etna; 


sen, 
lan; 5, Clifford Burnside, Lewis; 6, 
James G. Pierce, 
Columbus Junction; 8, Jane Nichols, St. 
Anthony; 9, Edward Oehmke, Larchwood; 


Harris, 


Lewis 
Blakely, 
lan; 


s: , Ernest Larsen, Har- 
11, Edwin Lew, Malvern: 12, William 
Anderson, West Liberty; 
Larchwood; 14, Albert Miller, Mount 
15, Franklin Jorgenson, Elkhorn. 
Intermediate section (50 shown)—First, 
Leroy Neutzman, Wall Lake; 
derson, Wall Lake; 3, Earl M. Christen- 
Harlan; 4, Emory Christensen, Har- 


Aurelia. d 
Collins, 


Wendell Nordstrom, 
cham pion—Keith 


Lis- 


Reserve 

| comb. 
Mixed county groups—First, Sac; 
Shelby; 3, Mahaska; 4, Davis; 5, C 


But 





is sure that all | Marshall; 7, Adair;’8,’ Lyon; 9, Medison: 
Jasper; 11, Louisa; 12, Dallas 
i a aes . - | CHAMPIONS " 
days contact with | Grand champion baby beef—Wendell 
Nordstrom, Aurelia. 


Reserve grand champion—Clifford John- 
son, Elkhorn, 
Champion 
shall, Angus; 2, 


county group—First, Mar- 
Marshall, Hereford. 





Franklin County Horse Show 


The colt classes in the horse show 
made the feature of the Frankia 


(41 shown)—First, Floyd ; 
- —— D. ym County, Iowa, fair last week. Twel- 

>; Pry st Se é “- : mT av 
Reese, Pleasantville. 5, | ty-three grade stallion colts were 
, Indianola; 6, Erwin | brought out in that class, with a roal 
Howard Hill, Earlham; 7 a : NY -inni he 

Mitchellville: 9, Otis owned by Julian Nelson winning. T 


filly foal class Brought out twenty 
six entries. R. W. Hemin’s entry took 
first. Twenty entries were in the 
mare and foal class. Julian Nelsol 
took this class also. These classes 
were the most striking exhibits ™ 
their field that have been brought out 
in the state in years according to oF 
servers. 
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They talk about you 





essential oils combat the action 
of bacteria in the mouth which 
is the source of most cases of 
halitosis. 

Really fatidious people keep 
a bottle of Listerine always 
handy in home or office to 
ment — business or _ social. combat halitosis. It’s a good 
Immediately, every trace of unpleasant idea for everybody to follow. 
odor is gone, and with it that dread Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, 
fear of offending. And the antiseptic U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 


It’s a fact that most of those who 
offend by halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) are unaware of it. 

The one way of putting your- 
self on the safe and polite side 
is to rinse the mouth with 
Listerine before any engage- 


V, 
Had Halitosis 


120 hotel clerks, 
40 of them 
in the better class 
hotels, said that 
nearly every third 
person inquiring for 
a room had halitosis. 
Who should know 
better than they? 


Face to face 
evidence 











4 





FALL IN LINE! 


Millions are switching to Listerine 













| Tooth Paste because it cleans teeth | 








whiter and in quicker time than 
ever before. We'll wager you'll 
like it. Large tube 25c. 
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How About Trench Silos? 


Makeshift Silo Furnishes One Way to Save Soft Corn 


By JAY WHITSON 


g teen is a silo year. More corn belt 

farmers without silos are erect- 
ing them or planning to build them 
than any year since 1917. Some soft 
corn is almost certain on a majority 
of the farms in the middle-west and 
this prospect turns the thoughts of 
farmers to silos and silage. The erec- 
tion of a silo, whether it be of tile, 
concrete, wood or brick, will be an in- 
vestment that will return a profit this 
yvear—in many cases a profit equal to 
one-half or two-thirds the cost of the 
silo. 

But how about those who can not fi- 
nance the cost of a real silo? There 
are men having title to farms whose 
continued possession is uncertain, and 
tenants whose landlords will not or 
can not provide a silo. There are farm 
operators whose farming operations 
do not justify the use of a silo every 
year. There are those having one silo 
already who. could use more of their 
immature corn for silage in 1927 than 
their present silo will hold. 

For all these I believe that a trench 
silo should be given consideration. 
These have been used in Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas for years. I 
saw my first trench silos in Iowa on 
August 17 and 18 in northwestern 
Iowa. Rex Yockey, county agent in 
O’Brien county, told me of several men 
in that county who had used a trench 
silo for one year or more. They all 
reported success and satisfaction with 
the use of these makeshift _ silos. 
Yockey’s enthusiasm impressed me 
and I visited two farms where trench 
silos were in use and talked with sev- 
eral other farmers using them or hav- 
ing neighbors using them. All rec- 
ommended them for those who can not 
get a real silo. 


More Care in Feeding 


Properly handled, the spoilage is lit- 
tle if any more than with an ordinary 
silo. Getting the silage out requires 
a little more care and work than with 
an ordinary silo above ground. Con- 
siderable care must be used in cover- 
ing the silage after filling to prevent 
rotting and molding. It probably is 
advisable to have this silage all fed 
up before the warm days of April ar- 
rive. In farm yards where drainage is 
poor it is best to have the silage fed 
out of the trench silo by the time of 
the spring thaw. 

Building a trench silo is simple. The 
main tools needed are a slip scraper 
and a plow. Two of the men with 
whom I talked who made trench silos 
floor of the 


last vear leveled off the 
trench with a road planer. While a 
majority of the northwestern lowa 


farmers with*whom I discussed trench 
silos reported the trenches were nearly 
all below ground, nearly all said that 
in doing- it again they would make it 
half or approximately half, above the 
level of the ground. The sides are 
sloped. How much the. sides are 
sloped depends on the type of the soil. 

H. K. Rohwer, of O’Brien county, 
has a trench silo with about one-half 
above the ground level. It is about 
fourteen feet wide and four feet be- 
low and four feet above ground. His 
trench is nearly sixty feet long. The 
removed from the trench is 
banked along the side to make the part 
above the ground level. 

Mr. Rohwer faced the part above 
the ground level with lumber to hold 
the filled soil in place. Three cr four 
told of having seen trenches that had 
been faced above the ground level 
with woven wire. Wire with small 
meshes is desirable. A layer of straw 
is placed next to the wire as the soil 
is filled in. With either boards or 
woven wire and straw, attachment to 
fairly substantial posts or heavy 
stakes is desirable. If carefully wired 
to heavy stakes the filled soil should 


soil 





remain in place without “caving” or 
serious erosion during the summer 
season when the trench is empty. 

If possible the trench silo should 
be built on a slope. One end should 
be graded out as the dirt is removed. 
Then if the silage is fed from a wagon 
it can be backed into the trench for 
loading. JI was told about a trench silo 
located on ground slightly higher than 
his cattle yards. The farmer used a 
cable carrier to haul the silage from 
the trench to the feed bunks. 


Tramping Is Necessary 


A depth of at least eight feet and 
preferably ten feet of silage after set- 
tling is desirable. Tramping is best 
done with a horse or two. Wetting 
the silage as it is put in is generally 
very desirable. Tramping and wetting 
is more important than in the case of 
an ordinary silo, since the packing 
that occurs by the pressure of a great 
depth of silage above is absent. 

Cutting the silage as finely as possi- 


ble is desirable to improve packing 
qualities. Since no blower is neces- 


sary, the power required for cutting 
operation is less than with an ordi- 
nary silo, even tho the silage is cut 





finer. A trench silo would be ideal 
for the use of a combined binder and 
silage cutter, since the silage could be 
dumped without machinery. 

The trench should be filled consider- 
ably above the top to allow for settling. 
A good layer of chaff or, straw run 
thru the silage cutter and thoroly wet 
should be placed on top. Northwest- 
ern Iowa farmers have found that a 
layer of dirt on top of this is the most 
satisfactory. In theory straw or fod- 
der would do as well. The soil, how- 
ever, is more effective in preventing 
freezing of the silage and is the logical 
thing to use in Iowa and other states 
having as severe winter weather. Two 
farmers told me of using a layer of 
tar paper and soil without any chaff or 
straw with satisfactory results. 

Based on the estimates of the men 
who had used them, a trench fourteen 


feet wide and ten feet deep, if the 
silage is well tramped, will contain 
from one and three-fourths to two 


tons for each foot in length. Since it 


is advisable to plan on ending the sil- | 


age feeding a month earlier than when 
an ordinary silo is used, this should be 
considered in planning the size of the 
trench. 

For those who can not at the present 
time build a more permanent silo, a 
trench silo will return a real profit 
with the present corn prospects, if 
many cattle are kept or fattened. 
Without some such type of silo many 
farmers in the corn belt will have corn 
that returns little in feed or cash. 





Big Jud calls a halt on “Slipper 


sam” Jac 


ks as he tries to escape. 


Adventures of the Brown Family 
Beth Attends a Near Lynching 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


cermin by Jack Miller that “Slip- 
pery Sam” Jacks, an old enemy 
of Henry Brown, had been seen prowl- 
ing around the pasture, Jack and Beth 
discovered that Brown Rob, the prize 
colt, had disappeared. Hal charged 
that Jack Miller is responsible, but 
Beth defended her friend. 

“It does seem mighty strange,” 
Father Brown asserted as he mopped 
his brow, “that Jack Miller always 
seems to know a lot and to tell little. 
Son, I’m beginning to believe as you 
do.” 

“I'm going to the sheriff for a war- 
rant to search the Miller house and 
their barns,” cried Hal. “He pulled 
the wool over our eyes in taking us 
to an empty cave. He may have Black 
Neb and the treasure concealed there 
and Brown Rob hid away.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” de- 
fied Beth. “Shame on you Dad. You 
are allowing Hal to prejudice you. 
Jack is our friend. He just assured 
me that he still is anxious to help us 
and came to tell me that he had seen 
‘Slippery Sam’ and was afraid he 
might steal Brown Rob.” 

“That’s enough from you, daughter,” 
announced Henry Brown with unwont- 





ed severity. “I have been very patient 
with Jack Miller. I don’t want him on 
this farm and you are to have nothing 
whatever to do with him. Do you hear 
me?” 

Beth nodded her head, and with 
tear-filled eyes went off to the house 
while Hal and his father took up the 
hunt for Old Moll’s colt. In one corner 
of the woods pasture they found where 
the wire had been cut and trampled 
earth and the marks of small feet 
showed how the colt had fought to 
get away from his captor. “I don’t 
like to ask neighbors to help hunt a 
colt,” said Father Brown, “but there’s 
no question but that Brown Rob is 
stolen. Telephone Big Judd, Hal, and 
offer a $50 reward. Notify the sheriff 
regarding the reward also. If ‘Slip- 
pery Sam’ has got the colt he’ll sell 
him to some horseman for a long 
price. Oh why didn’t we keep Rob 
near the house?” 

“We'll get him back, Dad,” assured 
Hal. “Big Judd is next to a hound in 
trailing. I'll have him here in ‘two 
shakes of a lamb’s tail’.” Hal was off 
on a run for home. 

Big Judd’s keen woodsman eye 
measured the ground, made _ note 





——— a 
of the hoof tracks and other trac, 
in the trampled soil. “Hyar’s whe, 
he stood,” announced Big Judd. “ang 
he’s a feller with a big foot. "Boy, 
No. 10.” 

“That would fit ‘Slippery Sam’. 
said Father Brown, “and he’s a jj, 
fellow, too.” i 

“Better’n six foot, this feller wag» 
again announced Big Judd. 

“How do you make that out?” go, 
manded Hal. “Giving -the size of , 
man’s shoe and telling his 
without seeing him is a 
thing.” 

“Easy, ef you use yore eyes, youn, 
feller,” replied Big Judd. “Hyars why 
he stood under a tree lookin’ acros; 
the fence. See? The leetle twigs aj 
broke whar his head struck.” 

The woodsman’@ logie. was unap. 
swerable. “Big Judd knows his stufj” 
commented Hal. “Hit the trail, og 
hound, and we’ll follow.” 

Convinced now in his own mind tha 


height 
differen 


| “Slippery Sam” Jacks who had fg: 


lowed them to the House of the Lone 
Oak in a spirit of revenge was re. 
sponsible for loss of the colt, Henry 
Brown was impatient to press on. Byt 
Big Judd insisted that they proceed 
slowly, following the trail of thej 
quarry. “He’ll be right hyar in thege 


| woods,” said Big Judd, “a-waitin’ for 





nightfall. He’s got a hide-out some 
whar not far away.” 

Unlike the soft bare feet of Littl 
Joe when he had disappeared leaving 
no trace the feet of Brown Rob haj 
made sharp imprint in the ground anj 
Big Judd followed the trail like ap 
unerring hound. Deep into the woods 
the little party penetrated until finally 
Big Judd halted them at the top ota 
hill. “Down thar is an old cabin,” be 
whispered. “Nobody lived thar for 
years, an’ I bet that’s the thief’s hang- 
out. Quiet and keerful now. Let's 


| nab him.” 


QTEALTHILY Big Judd, with Hal 

close behind, crept forward and as 
they came to a clearing the shrill 
whinny of a colt reached them. “Rob,” 
whispered Henry Brown, his eyes 
glowing with relief. Angry voices 
came to them and as they neared the 


| cabin a man plunged from the door 





and started to run away. 

“Boom!” Big Judd’s heavy rifle 
crashed like a cannon, and 2 bullet 
plowed the dirt in front of the runner. 
“Come back hyar,”’ bellowed the 
woodsman. As the man slowed, stopped 
and turned toward them who should 
come through the cabin door but Jack 
Miller. 

“Hands up,” called Hal, as he men- 
aced his former friend with a gun. 
“You'll have a little explaining to do 
young man. Why are you here with 
‘Slippery Sam?’” 

“We've fooled around enough with 
this hyar gang,” cried one of Big 
Judd’s companions. “Hyar’s the kid- 
napper an’ the feller who’s so smart 
he won't tell anything. Let’s stretch 
‘em up a bit an’ see if they'll talk. 
Come on fellers!” Rough hands were 
laid upon Jacks and Young Miller and 
despite the protests of Father Brown 
a rope which held Brown Rob was 
promptly brought. Pale, but with 
compressed lips and defiant eyes Jack 
Miller was watching the preparations 
when the bushes partéd and Beth 
Brown sprang forward. Panting, dis 
heveled, Beth faced Big Judd. 

“You fools,” cried Beth, “can’t you 
see that Jack has been trying to help? 
Turn him loose this minute.’ But 


| Big Judd only growled in his throat 





| talk.” 


and tossed ‘he noose over Jack’s head. 

“Won't hurt him much, Miss, 4% 
sured Big Judd. “Just want him te 
Beth seized the rope and beld 
it fast. 





George A. Fox, for the last eight 
years an officer of the Illinois Agricul 
tural Association, has resigned his PO 
sition as general secretary. Mr. Fox 
is leaving in order to have more timé 
to devote to his personal affairs. He 
owns and operates a 430 acre iarm 
near Sycamore, III. 
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' in | 
- Nation Planning and the: 
: Farmer : 

(Continued from page 6) 
of our domestic economy is a gain to 
America and in reality a gain to the 


foreign countries that are encouraged 
to borrow instead of save. Inciden- 
tally this would reduce the chances of 
“becoming mixed up in the next 
.n adventure in Christian bal- 
If the present rate of foreign 
-voestments keeps up, every village 
xintlint from Maine to California will 
a hundred dollar foreign 


Suropec 


( 
E 
li 
il 
s 


soon have 


pond paying 8 per cent instead of the | 


jocal rate of 6, and thus inspired by a 


holy zeal for righteousness, justice, or | 
shatever the next warlike device may | 


V 
be. which means at bottom a lust to 


get the money back with interest. 

9 Announce and adhe-ve to the pol- 
icy that any American who is not con- 
tent with 4 or 5 per cent at home but 
is bent on making 10 or 15 per cent 


in some dangerous place can not look | 


to the American people to assure his 
interest and principal and fetch it 
home on a silver platter. 
ed strain of morals, our genial secre- 
tary of the navy recently declared in 
effect that the American empire ex- 
tended to any point in the world where 
there was an American dollar invested 
and that the armed might of the coun- 
try must be strong enough to defend 
the said dollar. If we teach and prac- 
tice that creed, then we must calcu- 
late the cost. 

3. Push as rapidly as possible the 
organization of the farmers for the co- 
operative determination of crop areas 
to be planted, the co-operative dis- 
posal of the surplus, and the co-opera- 
tive distribution of costs and benefits. 
Couple with this the encouragement of 
a greater diversification of crops to 
increase the independence of the indi- 
vidual farmer, freeing him from the 
one-crop mania so ruinous to his fi- 
nances and his spirit. In the devel- 
opment of this co-operative policy, the 
farmers are entitled to use the federal 
and state governments, just as other 
economic interests use those agencies. 

On the inherent merits of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, I do not undertake 
to pass judgment. Frankly, I do not 
pretend to have any idea how it would 
work out if adopted. 
arguments against it seem to me to ap- 
ply also to the economic and juristic 


In an exalt- 











But most of the | 


devices of capitalism. To call it pa- | 


ternalistie and then turn around and | 


supply a merchant marine to shippers, 


a protective tariff to manufacturers, | 


and military and naval protection to 
anybody who tries to make money in 
China, Haiti, or Nicaragua, is to dis- 
solve the show in comedy. So at least 
it seems to me. The McNary-Haugen 
bill proposes an experimental adven- 
ture. Perhaps if passed its chief ef- 
fect would be to show farmers the fa- 
tal weaknesses of all such remedies. 


But to draw a long face and weep over | 
arisk of a few hundred million dollars | 


on the part of the federal government 
and at the very same moment spend 
several times that amount extending 
and protecting the>markets of manu- 
facturers is to invite the laughter of 
the spirits on Olympus. The McNary- 
Haugen bill might do little to improve 
the lot of the farmer, but in any case 
it might help as much as wearing cow- 
boy breeches and fishing with worms 
in western waters. 





After all, the whole burden of my | 


argument is to the effect that we need 
to develop a new science which, for 
Want cof a better name, we may call 
Ration-planning, supplementing the 
budding science of city and regional 
Planning, inviting all classes and in- 
terests to put away self-deception, as 
far as it is humanly possible, and de- 
Yote their imagination and executive 
powers to organizing and maintaining 
& fairly balanced system of national 
economy. At least that would be as 
luteresting, amusing and worthy as 
most of the old games inherited from 
the childhood of the race. — 
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Buffalo - Detroit - 
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Oklahoma City - Birmingham - Memphis - Dallas - Denver - Salt Lake City 


Livestock and Fences Are the Foundation of 


Are the Foundation of 


When you use BANNER Steel Posts you save 
time, work and money. There are no holes to dig— 
each post may be driven firmly into the ground 
within a few minutes time. Its large slit-wing anchor 
plate provides secure anchorage, thus allowing im- 
mediate fence construction. Steel Posts are not 
affected by frost and the fence line can be burned 
off every year, thus getting rid of weeds and insects. 
The fence is grounded at every post, thus reducing 
lightning hazards for your stock. 

You can use BANNER Posts with any brand of 
fence, but for best results ask for American, Royal, 
Anthony, National, U.S., Monitor or Prairie brand— 
all made by the American Steel & Wire Company. 
Ask our dealer in your community. He has Steel 
Posts and Fence in stock for quick delivery. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
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Good Farming 


STEEL POSTS 


Raliroad rail de- 
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GOOD FENCES 


Frequent notches 
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line wire can be 
fastened —7 hum: 

clamps free w 
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Banner Steel Fence Post 
GUARANTEE 


All Banner Steel Fence Posts are made of railroad 
rail design with heavy backbone reinforcing. They 
are GUARANTEED to give the equal of or longer 
service than any other steel fence post of same 
weight which is used under similar conditions. 
Any buyer who will show that Banner Posts, pur- 
chased through his dealer, have failed to give this 
service will be supplied by us with new posts, free 
of charge and without delay. 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


- Baltimore - Wilkes Barre - St. Louis - Kansas City - St. Paul 








Watch Out for Grass Fires 


One of the most serious fire risks in 
dry summer weather is that from 
creeping grass fires. With hay and 
stubble fields dry and parched, and 
woods and fence rows filled with high- 
ly combustible material, a grass fire 
fanned by a stiff breeze may easily get 
out of control and do an enormous 
amount of damage. 

Sparks from railroad locomotives and 
hot ashes left along the right of way 
are perhaps the greatest cause of grass 
fires. Fires may smolder unnoticed 
for days in old ties and fence posts 
along the right of way, to be whipped 
into flame by some night wind and 
sent racing across the fields to destroy 
crops and buildings. Backfires from 
tractors often start fires in dry stub- 
ble, and in some localities this risk 
becomes so great that special construc- 
tion may be demanded to remove the 
muffler and hot exhaust pipes from too 
close proximity to the stubble. This 
risk will be found much greater with 
the increase in the use of the combine 
and its much higher stubble and straw 
spread over the field, 2 

Burning of harvested and unhar- 
vested crops usually constitutes the 
greatest source of loss from grass fires. 


stack, corn crib, granary, and so on. 
Harrowing or disking these fire-breaks 
occasionally will insure their offering 
the greatest resistance to fires spread- 
ing. Many times a strip of corn or 
other cultivated crop alongside a field 


Occasionally stacked hay and grain, or 
grain stored in temporary quarters, 
may be destroyed, running the loss up 
quite rapidly; and not infrequently 
one or more of the farm buildings may 
be destroyed from a grass fire. Be- 








sides these more obvious losses, an im- 
mense amount of damage is caused by 
killing of stands of grass and young 
clover, by the girdling of trees in or- 
chards, and shelter and timber plots, 
by the burning of posts and fence ma- 
terials, and so on. 

The best way of preventing such 
fires is thru the use of plowed fire- 
breaks. In pastures and stubble fields, 
a single round with a gang plow or 
two rounds with a walking plow, 
throwing the furrows toward each oth- 
er, is usually sufficient to stop any 
ordinary grass fire. When drouth is 
extreme or high wind frequent twice 
this width is advisable; and standing 
grain or hay requires for safety twice 
as wide a strip as does stubble. Every 
farm bordering a highway with much 
automobile traffie should have one 
such fire-break and those bordering a 
railway right of way should have two, 
one close t6 the fenee and the.other out 
about 100 feet. These fire strips should 
be carried by hand thru the cross 
fences. Also a fire stfip should be put 
around every stack yard, hay or straw 





of grain is the most effective way of 
keeping up a good fire-break. In addi- 
tion to the use of fire-break strips, 
each combine or threshing outfit 
should carry one or more good fire ex- 
tinguishers for putting out any fires 
which may occur around the outfit.— 
I. W. D. 





Sugar for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is granulated sugar worth a 
pound for hog feed with corn at pres- 
ent prices? I recently bought two 
tons of flooded sugar at what seemed 
to me to be a reasonable price.” 

Sugar should have about the same 
kind of feeding value pound for pound 
as a good grade of corn. It is richer 
in carbohydrates than corn, but of 
course does not contain protein and 
fat. With corn at present prices we 
suspect that the sugar has a feeding 
value for hogs of around $35 a ton. 
We would feed at least four parts of 
corn to each part of sugar. 
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The tractor for which you 
have been waiting. The light 
weight tractor with powerful 
pull Weighs approximately 
only 4,700 pounds, yet de- 
velops 18 H.P. on the drawbar 
and 35 H.P. on the belt— 
enough drawbar power to pull 
three bottoms under practically 
all conditions and four bottoms 
under many conditions— 
enough belt power for com- 
bines, medium sized separators, 
and all other belt jobs you may 
have for it. 


The Rock Island is a most 
sensible tractor. All the me- 
chanical features, involving a 
high-class, dust-proof transmis- 
sion, a positive gear train and 





Tractor 


frictionless bearings, have been 
provided in a manner which is 
extremely accessible, even to 
the inexperienced user. 

Each individual part has 
been analyzed in weight and 
material in proportion to the 
strain placed upon it. The gears 
are forged steel, machine cut 
and heat-treated. The shafting 
is chrome nickel steel through- 
out. Hyatt and Timken roller 
bearings, and ball bearings are 
used to best advantage. 

Lubrication is simple, easy 
and efficient. Putting oil in the 
motor and grease in the trans- 
mission takes care of most of 
it. The remainder is provided 
with six Alemite oilers. 


If you want to know more about this tractor, which will 
do the work efficiently, economically and with the minimum 
amount of servicing, write today for free booklet WF-101. 


Rock Island Plow Co. 


Rock Island, Illinois 
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Brings Winter Eggs \-_? 
Hiens quit laying in winter because glass windows stop the 
sun's ultra-violet rays. Give them a GLASS CLOTH 
@cratch shed and they start laying like it was June. 
GLASS CLOTH admits ultra-violet light freely. The 
. Egg paralysis disappears. Egg glands 
jon. it is common for 400 hens to lay $1000 worth of 
in the cold months. A $5.00 roll of GLASS CLOTH 
makes you tremendous profits. Half a million successful 
users. Tryit this winter. Make bigegg money. Order 

srollatonce. It will pay you. 

New super-strength material just out. ‘Tough as boot 
leather.’”” Strongest material of its kind on earth. ns- 

parent, waterproof, weatherproof. No additional cost. 


-00 bri i 
S P E | &] IAL and 3 ihe ce wide. Samples e 
TRIAL OFFER Catalog showing hon —ion 
us. 


If your dealer does not have it, order direct from us. 
Bladen, Nebr. 


TURNER BROS, weitingtsn, Oste Dept. 871 
Don’t Pay to Feed Worms 


Make the feed go into egg production in- 
stead of building up worms. Treat poul- 
try before putting into winter quarters. 


Double Duty 
KAMALA-SANTONIN 


Combination Tablets 
Kill worms quickly and without injury to 
chicken. Rid birds of round and tape 
worms. Made by the makers of MIN- 
ROL-PROTIN. 100, $1.50; 500, $6.50; 1200, 
$13.80; postpaid. Guaranteed. Mail order 
at once, The Concentrate Products Co., 





Dept. 6, 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Keep hogs healthy and fat all winter with 
no expense for heating drinking water by 
installing the mew Dempster Self-Heating 
Hog Waterer. No danger from fire—no 
trouble—no expense for fuel. Easily in- 
stalled; just place the drinking bowl 
where the hogs can get at it, cover the 
tank and pipes with manure, and forget 
it for 30 days or more. Requires fresh 
manure once or twice during the winter 
—works perfectly at 30 below zero. Why 
pay good money for fuel and waste time 
fussing with a heater while manure 
heat is going to waste on your farm? 
See one of these economical heaters 

at your dealer’s today. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 So. 6th St. Beatrice, Nebr. 
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Barley and Oats to Re- 
place Corn 
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(Continued from page 8) 
There is much variation in the weight 


and plumpness of oats this year. 
The best use of “light weight” 
oats is as a part of the cattle 
ration. A special effort should be 


made to provide heavy oats for hogs 
and chickens. Even heavy oats run 
rather too high in hull (crude fiber) 
to fit the needs of hogs and chickens. 
For fattening hogs a ration of oats 
as the only grain for the full feeding 
period even when the oats are heavy 
is not economical. They can make as 
much as half the feed with profit. 
Opinions and tests vary as to the best 
methods of feeding oats. Like most 
of those who have fed oats rather ex- 
hogs, I am sold on the 
value of grinding them unless the 
cost runs above 20c a hundredweight. 
I believe the corn belt can use all 
this oats surplus in hog rations with 
profit. Not only the direct economy 
of gains but improvement in vigor and 


health justifies the regular use of 
oats in hog rations. But some other 
grain must be fed in addition for 
greatest economy and rapidity of 
gains. 


changes we may 
make in the grain rations to fit the 
feeds available and to produce the 
cheapest gains on hogs we should not 
lose sight of the need of the proper 
amount of protein supplements and 
minerals. Many in planning their 
feeding assume that small grains will 
greatly reduce the shortage of min- 
erals and protein found in the ration 
based on corn. In fact, many assume 
that a little oats or barley will make 
unnecessary the use of tankage, or a 
home or factory mixed protein sup- 
plemented. They don’t. Both barley 
and oats contain a little more pro- 
tein than corn but still lack much 
of providing a balanced ration. The 
same is true of minerals. With gains 
costing more due to _ higher-priced 
grains we can’t afford to pass by pro- 
tein supplements and mineral mix- 
tures. / 


No matter what 





A Business Man in Russia 

William Danforth, a business man 
of St. Louis, spent a month in Russia 
recently and came back with some 
highly interesting and valuable im- 
pressions. Among other things, he be- 
came convinced that the communists, 
especially their leaders, had a really 
religious enthusiasm for the ideals of 
communist faith and were not operat- 
ing state affairs for their own personal 
advantage. He says: 

“IT had the privilege of meeting sev- 
leaders and of getting 
‘close-ups’ on the others. Without ex- 
ception, they were men who had suf- 
fered under the old regime. Most of 
them had served sentences in the dun- 
geons of Siberia. The sincerity of 
every man impressed me—sincerity in 
act as well as in deed. Not one re- 
ceives more than 250 rubles ($112.50) 
a month, the maximum salary allowed 


| any member of the party. ... Altho 


they could live in a house, in no case 
did I hear of one occupying more than 
a few rooms with a few meager com- 
forts.” 

As to the improvement in the condi- 


| tions of the workers in the city since 





the revolution there seems to be little 
question. Mr. Danforth says: “The 
workers are having the time of their 
lives. They are care free and every- 
one is on the same social plane. They 
get two weeks’ to a month’s vacation 
with pay each year, and are permitted 


to spend their vacations in the homes, 


and the castles owned by the rich in 
the days of the czar. I visited a num- 
ber of these homes, where, at govern- 
ment expense, there was food in abun- 
dance, a library well filled with books 
and magazines, and an amusement hall 
with a stage. In each there was an- 
other room equipped with a health ex- 





hibit, where twice a week lectures gg 
all phases of hygiene and socia] lite 
were given by competent doctors,” 

The farmer doesn’t fare so well, 
revolution has put the city worker gy 
power and has lowered the €fficie 
of the manufacturing sections % 
that there isn’t the same quantity ¢ 
manufactured goods to trade {or foo 
that there used to be. As a result, thy 
peasant discontent is the worst foe th, 
soviets have to face. On the peasay 
side of the situation Mr. Danforth Saye: 

“The peasant does not own the lang, 
it is loaned to him. He is given 8 
many acres, depending upon the nun- 
ber in his family. The gove rnment 
keeps a reserve acreage’ So that ney 
members of the family can get adg 
tional land. If a member of the family 
is lost, so many acres are taken away, 
Altho the ‘Nep’ has given the peasant 
liberty to enter into private trade, it jg 
still a problem to make him ciiltivat, 
his land so as to get a maximum Crop, 
True, he is permitted to sell to anyone 
but practically, the government is the 
only buyer. The government says ty 
the peasant: ‘You sell us grain ang 
we will give you rubles.’ And the 
peasant answers, ‘What do.I want with 
rubles? I can’t buy shoes becange 
there aren’t enough to go around, 
there is nothing in the store to buy, go 
what good is money?’ ‘Save it and 
put it in the bank,’ suggests the gor- 
ernment. ‘Yes,’ scoffs the peasant, 
‘and have you tax it all away as pri- 
vate capital.’” 

In conclusion Mr. Danforth says: 
“Let me say that I believe the net re. 
sult of the revolution is good. Cer. 
tainly, I hold no brief for the red ter. 
ror, the policy of force, insidious prop- 
agamda, state ownership, and avowed 
atheism. They are poor foundation 
stones upon which to base a great na- 
tion. But the fact remains that the 
communists have broken the shackles 
of czardom which for centuries held 
down the Russian people. Today, 
per cent of these people are better off 
than they were ten years ago, so I re- 
peat that so far the net result has been 
good.” 
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Getting Rid of Stinking 
Smut 
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(Continued from page 8) 
mately 20 per cent copper, it is best to 
apply three and one-half or four ounces 
per bushel. In any case it is very im- 
portant to apply the dust thoroly 80 
that every kernel is completely. coated 
with the powder. For this purpose, a 
machine similar to a barrel churn is 
quite satisfactory for the average 
farmer. The photograph on page 8 ik 
lustrates this type of machine. It con- 
sists of a wooden keg with a crank on 
one end and three or~.four wooden 
cleats on the inside, extending the full 
length of the keg. These aid in mixing 
the wheat with the powder. The meas- 
ured quantity of wheat should first be 
put in, then the dust added and the 
small door closed. By revolving the 
keg or churn for about five minutes 
the powder will be evenly distributed 
on the wheat. The treatment may be 
done at any time and the wheat stored 
in sacks until time to sow. No injury 
occurs to germination but treated 
wheat should never be fed to livestock 
because the copper is poisonous. Dur- 
ing the treatment it is best to wear & 
mask because inhalation of copper cal 
bonate dust irritates the membrane of 
the nose and throat. 

The cost of the treatment is very 
nominal and inexpensive. Copper cal- 
bonate (50 per cent copper) may be 
purchased in bulk for 25 cents per 
pound at which price it would cost 
about 3 cents per bushel for the ma 
terial. A home-made machine is cheap 
and effective but if desired a power 
driven outfit may be purchased. Such 
a machine will last for many years and 
may be considered a good profitable 
investment, as well as a necessary 
part of the farm equipment, since it 
can be used to treat seed corn as well 
as wheat, 
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Stark Paid Us 
2:¢ a day 


Like thousands of others, B. C. 
Stark, Martell, Wisc. invested a 
couple of pennies a day in a Woodmen 
Accident policy. Like thousands of 
others. he found it to be the best ine 
yestment he ever made. 


We Paid Him 
$2502 


One day he was repairing his 
windmill. A slip... overbalanced 
... a fall. .. left leg fractured? 
THEN. his Woodmen Accident policy 
came {n handy—saved him $250. 

You may not fall off a mill. BUT 
every day you run a hundred risks of 
an wjury. Farm work is hazardous, 
Farm injuries are increasing. 1 FARM- 
ER IN 8 WAS SERIOUSLY INJURED 
LAST YEAR. 

An injury may prove 





















costly. Bills for doc- AGENTS 

tor, hospital and extra | We want cap- 
help may total hun- al men -_— 
dreds of dollars. Why | ++ fF g00¢ 
risk it when 2%e a day | f¢rritory. Write 












protects you up to 


a1)? 
$10: 


Coupon Brings Detaiis 













Learn all about this great farmer 

policy RIGHT AWAY. Don’t wait a 
sincle day. Mail the coupon right 
NowW! 





Woodmen 
Accident 


Company 
of Lincoln. Nebr. 


Sees Sees eseheee eee eaeseee 422% 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 912 
Please send me details of your 
accident insurance policies. (Age 
limits,°16 to 60.) 
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Occupation 











Kills Rats Only 






This new powder 
kills rats and mice 
but nothing else 


Get rid of rats without danger to your chil- 
dren, livestock, pets or poultry. , 

Think what this means to you! 

K-R-O may be used freely in the home, barn 
or poultry house with absolute safety. Actual 
tests have ste that it kills rats and mice 
every time but other animals and poultry are not 
injured by the largest doses. 


Not a Poison 

K-R-O does not contain arsenic, phosphorus 
or barium carbonate. Made of squill bulbs—the 
hew safe way urged by government experts. Ag 
your druggist, 75c. Large size (4 times as much) 
$2.00. Or sent direct from us postpaid if he 
cannot supply you. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
K-R-O Company, Springfield, Ohi 


i Kvik Milde 
Nix Feed, Mix Concrete 


‘ Farmers everywhere are buying the KWIK- 
MIX double-duty, portable mixer. Handiest, 
Quickest feed mixer you ever saw. Alsoleadsthe world in 


fads mixing hard-as-rock concrete. More exclusive, time- 
f =f 








—_—— 





saving, labor-saving improvements than any other 
mixer at its price. Get our latest bargain offer, and 
save time mixing feed for hogs and chickens, besides 
~ making your own concrete improvements inex- 
pensively. Write today. 

BADGER KWIK-MIX CO. 
1027 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 













t FARM WAGONS 
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| Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate gamber. 

















Approaching a Primary Road 


A Service Bureau member asks: 

“What is the new law requiring a 
motorist to stop when he drives onto 
a primary road? I have been told we 
have to stop, and others say a sign is 
necessary befowe the law is effective.” 

The new law as passed by the last 
general assembly is: 

“Section 1. Primary roads outside 
of cities and towns are hereby desig- 
nated as arterial highways. 

“Section 2. The traffic on such arte- 
rial highways shall have the right of 


way over the traffic on any other 
highway intersecting therewith. At 


the intersection of two arterial high- 
ways the state highway commission 
shall determine which traffic shall 
have the right of way. 

“Section 3. At intersections of side 
roads with arterial highways the traf- 
fic on the side roads shall come to a 
stop before entering upon the arterial 
highway, or may proceed cautiously 
without coming to a stop as the state 
highway commission may determine. 

“Section 4. The state highway com- 
mission shall furnish and erect suita- 
ble standard signs on side roads or 
streets directing traffic thereon which 
is approaching a primary road to stop 
or to proceed cautiously as the case 
may be. The cost of such signs shall 
be paid out of the primary road fund. 
Traffic on such side roads shall com- 
ply with such signs. Failure to do so 
shall render the driver of such vehicle 
subject to a fine of not more than 
twenty-five dollars or imprisonment 
in the county jail for not more than 


five davs or both such fine and im- 
prisonment.” 

The act became effective July 4, 
1927. 


It will be noted that the absolute 
wight of way is established on primary 
roads; however, since provision is 
made for the erection of signs by the 
highway commission, we doubt if this 
right of way would be established un- 
til the stop signs were erected by the 
commission. 

We believe if our members will be 
careful and observe the main points of 
the law many accidents can be avoid- 
vd. Tourists and others traveling on 
a primary road are not familiar with 
the side roads and if you come onto a 
highway the time lost by stopping will 
soon be made up. This will save colli- 
sions and prevent trouble. 





New Law Is Effective 


A new law allowing courts to sen- 
tence thieves toa term of five years in 
prison instead of two years for poultry 
stealing is working, according to a re- 
port from northeastern Iowa. An ac- 
count of a conviction that appeared in 
the New Hampton Gazette, reads: 

“Walter Brown was” sentenced to 
spend an indeterminate sentence of 
from one to five years in the men’s re- 
formatory at Anamosa, on a charge of 
larceny of poultry, by Judge Carl W. 
Reed in district court here Friday. 

“Brown, 21, of Washington town- 
ship, was arrested just a week before 
he pleaded guilty, by Sheriff C. A. 


Upham. He confessed that on July 
23 he stole sixteen chickens from his 


brother Charles’ farm in Deerfield 
township, and three from Max Glaser 
in Washington township. He was 
traced thru the sale of poultry to Lod- 
dy Hedlicka in New Hampton. 

He is the first chicken thief to be 
handled under the new law mak- 
ing larceny of any farm _ property 
‘grand larceny.’ The penalty is not 
more than five years in the peniten- 
tiary or $1,000 fine, or both. His treat- 
ment is probably a sample of what will 
be handed out to others,” 
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For Better Pork 


RAD IO 
PROGRAMS 


Are you listening in on 
the International hog 
profit programs over the 
following stations  be- 
tween 12 and 12:45 every 
week day noon? 


KOIL Council Bluffs, lowa 
KTN Muscatine, lowa 
KSO Clarinda, lowa 
KSCJ Sioux City, lowa 
KFAB Lincoln, Nebraska 
KFEQ St. Joseph, Mo. 


HOG FEED 


There is still time to catch the early 
market if you feed INTERNATIONAL 
Sugared Hog Feed for fattening. 
contains 20% pure cane blackstrap 
molasses which is a tonic, appetizer and 
fattener, and gives a “‘top price”’ finish. 
, INTERNATIONAL Sugared 
Feed shortens the feeding period because 
it gives hogs the necessary nourishment 
lacking in a grain ration, it aids diges- 
tion and saves corn. 





It 


Hog 


It takes the place 


of tankage, oil meal, minerals, and mill 
feeds and is guaranteed to produce more 
pork at less cost. 

See your INTERNATIONAL Dealer now, 


INTERNATIONAL Sugar Feed Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








T CHOLERA 
~Enlist theAid 


Veterinarian! 
ON’T wait for Hog Cholera 
torepeat the heavy losses of 
last year. Don’t wait for the 

shortage ofserum to occur. See 

ry Veterinarian now and tell 

im to use Liberty Clear Serum. 

Special education and training 
make the Veterinarian the logi- 
cal manto dothe work. Special 
efficiency and purity make Liber- 
ty Clear Serum the logical serum 
touse. See your Veterinarian. 


LIBERTY LABORATORIES 
Ralston, Nebr. 
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LUMBER 


25% or More Saving 


to you. Don’t even consider buying until you have our estimate 
by return mail. Send us complete list of your needs. No money 
down. We ship quick and pay the freight. 


FARMERS LUMBER Co. 


24th and Boyd Streets OMAHA. NEBRASKA 
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HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
Fordson or equal power. Doit in your spare 
time. Real money in custom work. Shred- 
ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. 
Government to destroy the Corn Borer. 


Sofd on Trial! 

Operate it yourself—with your own corn, on 
your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial 
and money-back guarantee. § sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for catalog and prices; also useful 
souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 

ROSENTHAL CORM HUSKER COMPANY 
**Inventors of the Corn Husker’’ 

Box 11 Mitw: e 
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1889 _— 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
“The pride of northern 
) lowa.”” Hotel service 
=f equal to any in the 
n: i= larger cities. You will 
abe enjoy staying at Hotel 


Hanford. Rates, $2 up. 
F.C. GAYLORD, Mgr. 





















corn, husks on—leaves no 


mills. No holls in 
nests in shock 





Get Your “Jay Bee” Now. You Need It! 
Only All-Steel Hammer Mill. 
Grinds any feed, dry, damp, wet or 
oily—to any fineness. Any roughage 
hay—Kaffir corn—fodder—snap 


to cause sore mouths, as with bebr 


J.B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 313 Hickory St., Utiea, N.Y. 





‘JAY BEE” 
HUMDINGER 


Crusher - Grinder + Pulverizer 


‘eoman Farms, Elgin, Iil., made bet- 
ter feed for less than $35 per ton with 
their HUMDINGER, than they bought 

‘or $60. So can yout 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








“The Spirit of the Work” 


HERE is a light-heartedness and 
a detached-from-household-cares 
attitude about a certain group of farm 
women in Dallas county, Iowa. They 
are talking a great deal about the 
spirit of woman’s work, about personal 
efficiency, well-planned leisure, house- 
hold organization and up-to-date kitch- 
en utensils. All of this greatly im- 
pressed me when I visited them on 
their county Achievement Day, August 
23. This day held for the purpose of 
summarizing a five-months' study 
course in home management, showed 
that an amazingly large number of 
women had come under the influence 
of better household methods. It looked 
like a real victory for some one, get- 
ting sixteen townships of women or 
about 500 women altogether, to change 
some of their old ways to new ones. 
And it is particularly notable when 
women who have put twenty-five, thir- 
ty or forty years of housekeeping back 
of them, such as many of these women 
have, take up new methods that sug- 
gest tireless cookets, dish drainers, be- 
ing efficient, and all that sort of thing. 
AS gt monument to the inefficient 
past Qhe: women from Des Moines 
townffiip, erected an exhibit which 
they globeled “Tools Not Tomb- 
stoned.” . It showed a grassy fenced- 
ia plog with tombstones erected to the 
Gving memory of women who had 
orked themselves into their graves 
for thé lack of power washers, sweep- 
ers, dishwashers and other tools that 
make housework less hard. Some 
woman, it should be said to her credit, 
did a very artistic job of molding the 
stones out of plaster of paris and in- 
scribing them with the words that told 
the sad stories. Above this on a large 
placard hung an assortment of kitchen 
utensils which might have prevented 
the graveyard scene. depicted there. 
Dallas county women told the story 
of their advancement in homemaking 
chiefly with posters, altho demonstra- 
tions were given which covered the 
five lessons in the home management 
course. Each of the sixteen townships 
had a prettily decorated booth in the 
big tent in the Adel park, which was 
used as well for the Four-H girls’ ex- 
hibits. Each of the sixteen were dec- 
orated with posters that covered every 
phase of their work, even to meals for 
threshers and church suppers, which 
came in as a lesson in large quantity 
meal planning. Van Meter township 
women had a good looking home-made 
fireless cooker in their booth and dem- 
onstrated the making of it for any one 
interested. Several townships had time 
and labor saving kitchen utensils on 
display, but the real worx was shown 
in the posters. Some of the women 
said they had searched for days to 
find the right picture or set of pictures 
to present their ideas, and then there 
was the business of labeling them 
evenly and just so, leaving margins 
and arranging pictures and lettering 
so that the best effect might be ob- 


tained. Still others represented ideas 
worked out carefully and minutely 


with hand drawing. Des Moines town- 
ship was fortunate in having a woman 
who could draw and she made up a 
very clever poster for them on large 
quantity meal planning. 

In the contest to pick the best dem- 
onstration group, Boone, Van Meter 
and Walnut townships scored highest 
with their demonstration on the mak- 
ing and use of a fireless cooker. The 
use of the tin can sealers took second 
place, being demonstrated by Adel and 
Linn townships. A display demonstra- 
tion of a large number of kitchen uten- 
sils, presented by women from Grant, 
Sugar Grove, Adel and Colfax town- 
ships, took third place. Other demon- 
strations were on the planning of large 
meals like company dinners, threshing 





| curtains 








dinners and church suppers and on 
well planned leisure. 

Vying in interest with the women’s 
exhibits in this first achievement fair 
put on by Dallas county, were the 
Four-H girls’ splendid outiay of ar- 
ticles made in their home furnishing 


clubs. Twelve clubs competed for hon-- 


ors in natural refinished furniture, in 
enameled furniture, curtains, pictures, 
hand-made rugs, waste baskets, lamps, 
candlesticks, hat boxes, bedspreads, 
desk sets, and expense account book- 
lets. 

In the Four-H demonstration con- 
tests the Live Wire Club of Adel town- 
ship took the first honors with a dem- 
onstration on the making of a hooked 
rug. They were well organized and 
business-like and worked at the busi- 
ness of running the hook in and out 
with considerable speed and accuracy. 
Sugar Grove township, represented by 
Bernadine Howard and Caroline Shi- 
ery, made very attractive pillows in a 
demonstration on accessories for a 
girl’s room. Two others from Walnut 
township, a peppy pair, Marie Boll and 
Marguerite Murphy, gave a demonstra- 
tion on making waste baskets and had 
some pieces of their handiwork on ex- 
hibit, as well as the one they made on 
the stage. Other interesting demon- 
strations were given by Josephine 
Anderson and Ruth Todd on making 
curtains. These girls represented Des 
Moines township. 

The girls turned judges for a short 
while on Achievement Day and se- 
lected such things as the most suitable 
picture for a girl’s room, the best chair 
for a nursery, the best waste basket 
for kitchen use, the appropriate rug 
for a hall and the most suitable cur- 
tains for a living-room. The girls in 
turn were graded on this and a team 
picked to represent the county in girls’ 
judging contest at the state fair. Lu- 
cille Gring and Dorothy Newell were 
the ones who excelled and made the 
team, 

One very attractive exhibit in the 
Four-H group was a girl’s room, fur- 
nished with bed, chair, bedside table 
and lamp, footstool, desk and chair to 
match, and dresser. All of the furni- 
ture, with the exception of the bedside 
table, was enameled a light gray. The 
table was of walnut. The color scheme 
of the room, represented in furniture, 
and other furnishings, was 
gray, rose and green, with touches of 
red. It was an altogether charming 
setup, and is one of the sets that will 
be on display at the state fair in Des 
Moines this week. 

JOSEPHINE WYLIE. 





Patchwork Thoughts 


_ I hear a man talking | 


enthusiastically about a new 
car or a new piece of machinery, I 
wish that women would get up their 
spunk and act as enthusiastic about 
power washers and running water in 
the house. Some time, so far back 
that it’s hard to say when it happened. 
woman got the idea that it was her lot 
to be self-sacrificing, and she “just is 
that way” to her own undoing. If she 
would just learn that conservation of 
energy and health puts money in the 
family pocketbook in the long run, 
that mechanical power is cheaper than 
muscle power and keeps a woman 
from getting herself into a run-down 
condition which may lead to her pay- 
ing with her life before she is nearly 
old enough to pay, or else to paying 
the doctor larger fees than might nor- 
mally be expected. No ambitious wom- 
an wants to get out of work. She 
thrives on it, but it’s an intelligent 
working life that she ought to have. 
She’ll be less worn out and conse- 
quently will get more out of life. 





Drudgery and overwork react so di- 


“but in 








rectly on dispositions that men ought 
never to allow their women folk to 
do without home labor-saving equip- 
ment. And that’s a thoroly practical 
idea. 





Of course, there are some women 
who just wear themselves out think- 
ing, mostly thinking worries. Such 
women also harm those whose troubles 
they bear, nor can they be relieved by 
a shining new electric washer, they 
being the hopeless kind. 


Regarding the question as to when 
should one interfere in children’s dis- 


agreements, one mother tells me thy 
she encourages her children to egy 
to court to her, but that she alway 
waives decisions to the youngste 
themselves. At the start Ofte 
went so far as to interfere in disagne 

ments rather than leave them to fight 
it out. She said they seemed to nog 
a captain or leader and so she elected 
herself to help them see the Way ont 
of little squabbles that they couldnt 
see the way out of by themselves, By 
suggesting plans which they might fol. 
low, her youngsters soon learned hoy 
to settle disagreements the mselveg 
tho naturally they still tend to con, 
to mother for her suggestions.—J. \. 


she 




















2 geen GARDEN CLUB: These cool 
mornings of late August are de- 
cidedly fallish and remindful of gar- 
den activities necessary for another 
season’s blossoms. It takes faith and 
foresightedness to be a fall gardener, 
many ways I think that this 
time of year now and on thru Septem- 
ber, is the most important of the 
whole gardening year. Work done 
now in cleaning up garden waste that 
may be infested, in planting out new 
bulbs of some of the lilies, tulips, hya- 
cinths and all of the little early-bloom- 
ing bulbs, in moving plants to new 
quarters while you are still able to re- 


| THE GARDEN CLUB] 


year, also in sowing seeds of some of 
the annuals. This work is wha 
makes gardens grow to somewher 
near the luxuriousness their owners 
have always hoped for. 

For a lovely show in early spring 
crocus should be planted some time 
late this month, also scillas, grape }y. 
acinths and fritillarias. It is too late 
now to rescue the little wild flower 
bulbs as practically all of them have 
gone into the dormant state and sport 
no leaves above ground, but these oth 
er things I have mentioned may stil 
be ordered from the nurseryman and 
planted out. By planting these in fe 





member that they were crowded this 


vored locations where the ground 





The handy handle makes it 
easy to move the Coleman any- 
where, lighted or unlighted. 
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HE COLEMAN RADIANT 
HEATER furnishes clean, 
quick gas heat wherever you want 
it. Use it for cheery warmth in the 
sitting room, dining- room, bed- 
room or bathroom. The handy 
handle makesit easy to pick upand 
carry. It makesits own gas. No 
Piping, wiring or installation cost. 
Just the thing for the chilly days 
of fall before you start the base- 
burner or furnace. And all winter 
long it will be a great help to your 
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regular heating equipment in 
warming up the * ‘hard-to-reach” 
places in your home. It radiatesa 
penetrating fan-like zone of live 
heat—like sunshine. Operates on 
the same safety-pressure princi- 
ple as Coleman Lamps and Lan- 
terns. Just use any good grade 
of regular motor gasoline. 

Model No. 2, U. S. Price $27.00 


Just Ask Your Dealer to show you the 
Coleman Radiant Heater. If he can- 
not supply you, write us for descrip- 
tive literature. Address Dept. WC-6 
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warms up fairly soon after winter, it 
is possible to have first blossoms 
while the temperature is still pretty 
jow. Along the south side of the house, 
or on the west or east, is frequently a 
favored location on account of the 
foundation which catches heat from 
the sun and creates a warmer atmos- 
in round about. A friend of 


phere thi 
mine has had scillas bloom along the 
gouth side of her house as early as the 
middle of February, with the little 
narcissus following them closely. 
The first blossoms out of doors are 
always appreciate 2d so much that it is 
vvell worth the effort they take now to 


pave them. The snowdrop is another 
of the ch arming little early flowers. 
plant it out somewhere where it can 
stay for all time for it dislikes being 
shifted about. After a number of years 
in one location, it is very likely to 
start producing double flowers and the 
little pendant bells, one within the oth- 
er, are truly lovely. And they appear 
as soon as the snow disappears. 

Bulbs of the lilies, the Regale, Cana- 
Rubrum and the Candidum or 


dense, 

Madonna Lily are planted out some 
time this month. The Golden Banded 
Lily blooms so late—it is still in bloom 


with me on the twenty-second of Au- 
gust—that it is usually best not to try 
to plant the bulbs out until spring. 





Among the many letters the Garden 
Club editor has received with regard 
to Ladies Bedstraw seed, is this inter- 
esting one telling about a garden in 
western Iowa: 

Club Editor, Wallaces’ 
I am writing to thank you 


“Garden 
Farmer: 





Lily pool in the garden of Mrs. Wm. 


Eliot, Lewis, Iowa. 


for the Ladies Bedstraw seed, altho 
one of my neighbors says seeds won’t 
grow if you say ‘Thank you.’ I am 
Planting half of them now as the 
weather conditions seem perfect, and 
saving half to plant in the spring. 

“One gets so much pleasure in try- 
ing out new things. -This year I ad- 
Iired the Sweet Sultan which resem- 
bles the blossom of the Canadian This- 
tle, and next year I plan to plant some 
Sweet Sultan seed. I planted some 
ted hibiscus last March in the house 
and now have some thrifty plants 
eighteen inches high from them. Of 
course, had I watered them during the 
dry spells this summer, they would 
have done better. As it was, they 
were protected from the hot winds by 
woodbine on the fence to the south of 
them. Next year I shall have a row 
of them blooming along the east side 
of the porch, as they do well there, 
receiving the dish water in payment 
for their bright blossoms. 

“Last year my hibiscus plants 
bought from a nursery bloomed from 
July 15 until frost, while this year 
they are merely budded now, a month 
later. This is caused by my moving 
them to a location where the water 
drains away from them. They like the 
dripping of the eaves along a porch 
where there is no eaves trough. 





“T noticed a seed pod on the wis- 
teria vine, but perhaps they always 
make seed. Mine bloomed this year 
for the first time. A neighbor had 
given it to me and it had never 
bloomed, so this spring I pushed a 
spade down along one side of the roots 
and cut them off. 


year and threw it away, it sent out 
numerous beautiful clusters of bloom. 
We cut all of the blooms for friends 
except the one that is making a seed 
pod. It resembles a bean pod with 
good-sized beans in it. 


“My husband made a flower bed re- 


cently in which to plant tulip bulbs 
this fall, and expects to sow the seed 
of the California poppy about the time 
he puts in the bulbs. Then the pop- 
pies will bloom when the tulips have 
gone. After finishing the bed, he 
wanted something in it to blossom for 
the balance of the season, so he put 


potted house plants in the center and | 


slips from petunias around them. They 


are all growing fine, the petunias tak- | 


ing root nicely. 

“T tried slipping some Rosy Morn pe- 
tunias for a window box on legs that 
I bring inside when it turns cooler. 
They are growing, also young plants 
from the seeds I planted there. 

“Why isn’t the Garden Club in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer oftener? I enjoy it so 
much. Sincerely, G. M. E.” 

Isn’t G. M. E.’s letter interesting? 
Now we know how to discipline wiste- 
ria that is slow to perform for us. It 
is quite possible that root pruning had 
something to do with the blooming. I 
know it is good for roses and apples 
and strawberry plants, so why not for 
wisteria? And that hint about slip- 
ping petunias to fill in spaces in the 
garden and for a winter window box 
is excellent. We hope she will write 
in to the Garden Club again. Also, we 
need to hear from other experimenting 
gardeners like G. M. E. A few good 
garden pictures have been received 
but we ought to have more. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 





Exchanges 

Dear Garden Club Editor: I enjoy 
all of the Hearts and Homes, but espe- 
cially the garden notes as I am a great 
lover of flowers. 

I have hardy phlox in five varieties, 
purple iris, yucca, Shasta daisy, bulbs 
of white narcissus and yellow jonquils 
that I would like to exchange for fox- 
glove, hardy larkspur, white funkia 
and Canterbury bells. Very truly, 
MRS. ARTHUR HARSHBENGER, 

R. R. 1, Atwood, Ill. 


Miss Veronica Gerleman, of Route 1, 
Box 14, Ossian, Iowa, has double red 
and yellow dahlias, gladiolus in vari- 
ous colors, hollyhock plants, golden 
glow, a variety of geranium and fo- 
liage plants and wandering Jew; also 
seed this fall of hollyhocks, carnation- 
flowered poppy, four o’clocks, butter- 
cups, cosmos, balsam, sweet peas, nas- 
turtiums, single and double red poppy, 
a white rose poppy, honeysuckle and 


bachelor button; for which she would | 


like to exchange bleeding heart, out- 
door and indoor hydrangea, snowball, 
peonies, any kind of rose, Shasta daisy, 
tiger lily, pansy plants or seed, phlox, 


bridal wreath, mock orange, carnation | 


and aster seed. Miss Gerleman sug- 
gests that the person write her before 
sending any flowers. 





Syrup That Won’t Turn 
to Sugar 


A friend tells me that she is thru 


with soaking sugar pitchers to get the 
hardened syrup removed since she 
learned a trick of adding just a little 
cold water. This is the way she does 
it: After boiling two parts sugar with 


one part hot water for four minutes 


she adds two tablespoons ‘of water and 
immediately pours the syrup out into 
a pitcher. She says that it works ev- 
ery time.—J. W. 


In its hurry then to | 
justify its existence, and before I cut | 
away the roots on the other side next | 


Its warm 


wt 











Duplex Heater 


sticks of wood and big 


It will add to the appearance of your best 


morning 


floor this winter. 


és through the coldest winter night. 
joints prevent any leaking and waste of heat. 
The extra large feed door permits feeding of large 


Heater is built in two sizes. 
Built in pleasing lines entirely of 
beautified by ever-lustrous walnut or mahogany Vitreous Porcelain 
Enamel, the Duplex Heater looks like a piece of the finest furniture. 


Handled by all leading Dealers, 


COMSTOCK-CASTLE STOVE COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


in the 


There’ll be no climbing 
out of a warm bed toa cold 
The Economy 
will keep a comfortable fire 
Air-tight 


chunks of coal. The Duplex 


cast iron and 


room, 
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Safety First 





Do your buying from firms advertising in 


n WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
want to buy now, just let us Ret what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


’ FARMER. If you do not find 
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» Tone’s Quality 
Spices make a 
big difference 
in the flavor 


TONE’S CHILI SAUCE 
RECIPE 


12 ripe tomatoes. 

onions. 

green peppers. 

red pepper (if preferred 

hot). 

cup brown sugar. 

tablespoon salt. 

teaspoon Tone’s 

Cinnamon. 

% teaspoon Tone’s Cloves. 
Chop tomatoes, onions and 

peppers, put in a large dish— 

cover with vinegar (add some 

water if vinegar is too 

strong), add sugar and sea- 

soning. Let come to a boil 

and then cook slowly (about 

2 or 3 hours) until thick. 


Bee RO 


Saigon 

















E’S PutS PICES 


There are 

two kinds 

of spices, 
TONE’S and 


“others” 
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If your farm home was only 
half warm last year, be sure 
to go into your local “Farm 
Service’ Hardware Store and 
inspect one of the new kinds 


of parlor furnaces. With the 
air circulating system of these 
new and modern heating 
plants you can keep your 
whole house warm from one 
room instead of just having a 
little heat in one room, as the 
old-fashioned stove gave. 
This new kind of heating 
plant has many advantages 
in the farm home that has 
no basement, for it will burn 
almost any kind of fuel, and 
make an additional fine piece 
of furniture that is attractive 
to the eye as well as satisfying 
and practical. Ask your “‘tag”’ 
store man forademonstration. 


Handy for Fall 


Portable oil or kerosene stoves 
are a wonderful help in cool 
fall days. The new kinds 
give out enough heat to take 
the chill off a bedroom, bath- 
room or dining room, and 
they cost almost nothing to 
operate. Their cost is so 
small that you can hardly 
afford to be without one if 
you value your health and 
comfort. 


Take all your heating prob- 
lems to the “Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Store. You will 
get real help, the very best of 
equipment, and save money. 
See him before you buy. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 


Hardware Men 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schcol 
Lessous are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such sHght changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. 
: duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 


The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 














Solomon Dedicates the Temple 


(Notes on the Sabbath 
son tor September 11, 1927. 
Printed I Kings 8:1-11; 

“Then Solomon assembled the elders 


School Les- 
I Kings, 8. 


62,63.) 


of Israel, and all the heads of the 
tribes, the princes of the fathers’ 
houses of the children of Israel, unto 
King Solomon in Jerusalem, to bring 


up the ark of the covenant out of the 
city of David, which is Zion. (2) And 
all the men of Israel assembled them- 
selves unto King Solomon at the feast, 
in the month Ethanim, which the 
seventh month. (3) And all the elders 
otf Israel came, and the priests 
up the ark. (4) And they brought 
the ark of Jehovah, and the tent 
meeting, and all the holy vesse!s 
in the Tent; even the did 
priests and the Levites bring u 
And King Solomon and all the c¢ 


is 


took 
up 
of 
that 
were se the 
p. (5) 


ongre- 


gation of Israel, that were assembled 
unto him, were with him before the 
ark, sacrificing sheep and oxen, that 


could not be counted nor numbered for 
multitude. (6) And the priests brousht 
in the ark of the covenant of 


unto its place, into the oracle of 


Jehovah 
the 


house, to the most holy place, even 
under the wings of the cherubim. (7) 
For the cherubim spread forth their 
wings over the place of the ark, and 


the cherubim covered the ark and the 


staves thereof above. (8) And the 
staves were so long that the ends of 
the staves were seen from the holy 


place before the oracle; but they were 
not seen without: and there they are 
unto this day. (9) There was nothing 
in the ark save the two of 
stone which Moses put there at Horeb, 
when Jehovah made a covenant with 
the children of Israel, when they came 
out of the land of Egypt. (10) And 
it came to pass, when the priests were 
come out of the holy place, that the 
cloud filled the house of Jehovah, (11) 
so that the priests could not stand to 
minister by reason of the cloud: for 
the glory of Jehovah filled the house 
of Jehovah. (62) And the king, and 


tables 


ali Israel with him, offered sacrifice 
before Jehovah. (63) And Solomon 
offered for the sacrifice of peace- 
offerings, which he offered unto Je- 


hovah, two and twenty thousand oxen, 


and a hundred and twenty thousand 
sheep. So the king and all the chil- 
dren of Israel dedicated the house of 


Jehovah.” 


To understand the significance of 
the dedication of the temple of Solo- 
mon, one must read with care the 
5th, 6th, 7th and 8th chapters of I 
Kings and the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th 
chapters of II Chronicles. Solomon 
evidently regarded the building of the 
temple as the great work of his life, 
and its dedication as the most signifi- 
cant event of his reign, even as the 
bringing of the ark to Jerusalem was 
regarded by David the crowning 
event of his administration. 

While Solomon’s temple was _ not 
nearly so large as some of our great 
cathedrals, it involved in its construc- 
tion, its finish and its ornamentation 
an amount of labor and skill, which. 
considering the state of art and 
science at that time, to us quite 
inconceivable, and especially as it was 
built by a people who. on account of 
their geographical exclusion from the 
great world currents, were far behind 
the other nations in the arts and sci- 
ences. Ten thousand Israelites, sev- 
enty thousand flaves and eighty thou- 
sand skilled workmen, probably Ty- 
rians, were occupied in the work of its 
construction, which lasted four years. 
Nor must it be forgotten that David 
had lavished enormous sums during 


as 


is 








his day in preparation for the work. 
This building of a temple had been the 
long-cherished desire of David even 
before Solomon was born (II Samuel, 
7:4-17). He had spent the closing 
years of his life in formulating plans 
and providing material, and little Solo- 
mon no doubt grew up from childhood 
with the conviction that his great 
work in life was to build the temple. 
For a general description of the tem- 
ple we must turn to the chapters 
above mentioned. It will be seen that 
it was of the same shape as the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness. The main in- 


terest, as in the ancient tabernacle, 
centered in the holy of holies, into 
which no one could enter save the 


high priesty and he only once a year 
on the great day of atonement. In this 
holy of holies all the furniture was of 
gold. The cypress wood was overlaid 
with gold. The walls, paneled with 
cedar, carved and overlaid with gold; 
and with the ceiling. Instead of 
one candlestick, however, as in the 
place of the wilderness, there 
ten candlesticks, each seven- 
branched, pure gold. Between the holy 
place and the holy of holies there was 
“a veil of blue, purple and crimson, 
and fine linen, with cherubim wrought 
thereon.” All the implements of wor- 
ship were of pure gold. The whole 
building was erected without the 
sound of hammer or axe or iron tool 
of any sort. The great hewn 
the size of which has astonished work- 
men ever since, were dressed in the 
quarries, some of them taken from un- 
der the temple area, and put in their 
place, so that, &s the poet has said: 


so 


holy 
were 


stones, 


“Like some tall palm, 
The temple noiseless grew.” 


The cedar and cypress trees used for 
timbers were hewn in the forests of 
Lebanon, floated down to the Mediter- 
ranean, and then around to Joppa, and 
from there they were hauled forty 
miles to Jerusalem. When the work 
was completed, the ark was placed be- 
tween the cherubim in the holy of 
holies, many times larger than the 
cherubim in the wilderness, but of the 
Same pattern. The staves were drawn 
out with the singing of the Psalm: 
“Arise, O Lord, enter into thy rest.” 

We are not, however, so much inter- 
ested in the magnificence of the tem- 
ple, or the method of its construction, 
as we are in Solomon's ideas of the 
God for whose worship it is to be the 
center. T presented in the 
verses following the Mrinted portion of 
the lesson, which is the prayer of con- 
secration, delivered before a great rep- 
resentative body: the elders of Israel, 
the heads of the tribes and the princes 
of the houses of the fathers of Israel. 

After the priest came out of the holy 





ese are 


place “the cloud filed the house of 
Jehovah,” and Solomon arose and 
said: “Jehovah hath said that he 


would dwell in the thick darkness. I 
have surely built thee a house of habi- 
tation, a place for thee to dwell in 
forever.” Then, having spoken of the 
need of a central place of worship and 
of David’s desire to build it, and the 
promise that his son should build it, 
he offered the consecration prayer, 
giving his ideas of the Divine charac- 
ter: “O Jehovah the God of Israel, 
there is no God like thee, in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath,” or the an- 
nouncement that this temple was ded- 
icated to the Lord of all the earth. 
Then he describes the character of Je- 
hovah. “who keepest covenant and 
loving kindness with thy servants, that 
walk before thee with all their heart.” 
A covenant keeping God; this was the 





| 
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distinctive characteristic of the 
they were to worship in the tempi 
We can not help noticing the similg 
ity between this and _ the ODE ning 





phrases of the Lord’s Prayer. ear 
term “Our Father” condenses for , oe 
nations and for all time this covengy , 
of Jehovah given by Solomon at yj 
time. He goes on and offers the prgimm PS 
that God keeps His covenants: y afte 
made a covenant with David and keg mie 
it, proving to Israel and to al] ogi 
world that God keeps His covenay . 
with His people. Then alluding to 9 this 
er revelations of the Divine will, he me 
says: “Thou speakest with thy mouth} soe 
and has fulfilled it with thy hand, yey nie’ 
is this day.” . “ 

Then he pleads: “Keep with thy a 
servant David my father that whigi of - 
thou hast promised him, saying, Theil and 


shall not fail me a man in my sight ty A 
sit on the throne of Israel;” not a 











for 
absolute promise without condition ce 
for He says, “if only thy children tak the 
heed to their way, to walk before yg not 
as thou hast walked before me.” Then and 
is a condition to all God’s promisg rath 
that condition being that men acceg paci 
them in faith and carry them out jp tim 
their lives. David’s descendants i wist 
not “take heed to their way.” Son#i jarg 
mon himself did not in his after-life Mi er, | 
and therefore they were rejected. They to 1 
he goes on and prays God to vVeriiyf mon 
what He spake unto David. It wal of t 
not verified in a literal sense, because mos 
of the failure of Solomon and his dd Ste] 
scendants; but the failure of a ma now! 
to take heed to his ways does not cor i wor! 
stitute a breach of the Divine promise Solo 
There is always that “if” underlying #i J Ki 


every “promise of God, because me 
are free agents and the Divine Bein 
recognized that. 

Then in the 27th verse we have Sd: 
omon's conception of God: He can not 
be confined in any one dwelling or to 
any one people. “Behold, heaven and 
the very heaven of heavens can no 


contain thee.” Yet notwithstanding 

this omnipotence, this omniscience i the | 
this omnipresence, this conception 0 Ba 
the Divine which no man heretofor colo! 
had expressed so completely as Solo 

mon; however great beyond all com ever 
ception is the Almighty, Solomon beyo 
pleads that He have respect unto his Mit to 
prayer and the prayers of all worship- i pis « 
ing people, and that He give ear to his his 
prayer. A wise prayer it is: “tha iene 
thine eyes may be open toward this Ne 
house night and day, even toward the ales 
place whereof thou hast said, My name tle. 
shall be there; to hearken unto the ne 
prayer which thy servant shall pray On 
toward this place. And hearken thoi a 
to the supplication of thy servant, ant tach 
of thy people Israel; yea, hear thot —— 





in heaven thy dwelling-place; ant play? 
when thou hearest, forgive.” Isaial durih 






expressed much the same thought it 
Isaiah, 42:3 and 57:15. David had er 

















pressed the same thought in Psalm 
34:18 and again in Psalm 51:17. A 
Solomon's conception of the lovilS@Mincly 










kindness of God does not exclude the 
stranger, for in verses 41-43 he prays 
that God will hear when_ stranger 
pray toward the temple; and “do a 
cording to all that the foreigner calF 
eth to thee for; that all the peoples of 
the earth’ may know and fear Him 
Then he prays that when they go t 
battle and in their distress call upol 
Jehovah, He will hear them and mail 
tain their cause. He realizes that thef 
will sin against Him, anticipates tha 
the Lord will be angry with them ané 
deliver them over to their enemies 
and that they will be carried captivé 
and yet that in their captivity thef 
will repent and make supplication; aud 
he asks that God will hear their sub 
plication, forgive their transgressioDs@ 

Having made this consecratid 
prayer, dedicating the temple to the 
worship of God by Israel and all ne 
tions, thus anticipating the teaching 
of Christ, he arose from before the 
tar, where he had been kneeling wit! 
his hands spread forth toward heavel 
and stood up and blessed the people. 
(Verses 5441.) He prays that Je 
hovah will be with them, and neve 
leave them. Recognizing the need # 
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help, he prays that He will incline all 
their hearts to keep His command- 
ments, that He will maintain their 
cause, “That all the peoples of the 
earth may know that Jehovah, he is 
God; there is none else. 

Then followed sacrifices lasting two 
weeks; for the dedication of the tem- 
ple was put off about eleven months 
after its completion, in order that it 
might coincide with the feast of taber- 
nac‘es. ; . 

There are several notable things in 
this dedication. It should be noted 
that Solomon is the one outstanding 
figure. We hear nothing of Zadok, the ECV eC 14 
pigh priest. Solomon is the great cen- ; 
tral figure, combining in himself king, 
priest and prophet, thus in a sense 
preparing the way for the conception 


of Him who is to be prophet, priest 
and king of all humanity. 
r important fact is that here 


Anotie 
hens first time public prayer appears 
as distinct from sacrifice. Prayer by 
the individual and private prayer was 
not unknown. Samuel prayed often 
and Jong for his people, but it was 
rather in a private than ‘a public ca- 


pacity. Solomon thus unites for the 
time the spiritual and ceremonial, and 
wisely, too; for where worship is 
Jargely ceremonial, the value of pray- 
er, which is the true sacrifice, is liable 
to be overlooked. Therefore, in Solo- 
mon's prayer we have a combination 
of the highest spiritual truth with the 
most lavish forms of sacrifice. When 
Stephen long centuries afterwards an- 
nounced that the temple had done its 
work, he but echoed the words of 
Solomon at its dedication. (Compare 
| Kings: 8-27, with Acts, 7:47-50.) 





The Pre-School Child 











Playthings for Baby 
— isa right and a wrong about 
everything, even the toys we give 
the baby. 

Baby likes, first of all, a gay, bright- 
colored toy. A soft bright ball hung 
over his crib or carriage delights him 
beyond measure; but be sure to hang 
it toward the foot so as not to hurt 
his eyes. If he can just touch it with 
his hands and feet he will content 
himself for hours. 

Next baby likes a toy that makes a 
noise; hence the popularity of the rat- 
tle, a sheet of crumpled paper, a ba- 
sin and spoon, a toy drum. 

One of the finest ideas is to tie all of 
baby’s first toys with long ribbons &t- 
tached to his crib, buggy or nurse. He 
learns to pull back his thrown-away 
playthings; it keeps his toys clean 
during the period when everything 
goes into his mouth. If his toys can 
not be thrown beyond reach he will 
get along with much less attention. 

A hot water bottle should always be 
included among baby’s toys. Make a 
bag to hold it of soft cotton-flannel 
and mark a doll’s or kitten’s face on 
its surface. See how quickly baby 
stops worrying when you place a little 
warm water in the bottle and give it 
to him to cuddle; little hands grow 
warm and comfortable in short order. 
On an extremely hot day cool water 
can be used with gratifying results. 

Small children nearly always like a 
box or basket containing a collection 
of unrelated objects. When the child 
is old enough to be trusted with small 
ubjects, they like strings of beads, 
spools. nuts, gourds, dry corn and 
corn cobs, shells, bolts and small 
tools. It is interesting to see just 
what they do collect sometimes. 

Blunt scissors are a joy to most 
children. From a few pieces of bright 
colored paper they like to make a box- 
ful of pretty confetti. 

It is seldom advisable to spend much 
Money for toys for the average child. 
They like better the things they pick 
up and turn to some particular use of 
their own. Encourage them in doing 
this as such play teaches them to be 
original and capable. 


more | 
Detco-Licurt plants 


inuse than all other makes combined 


NLY a few years ago 

electric light and 
power on the farm was 
practically unknown. 
Then came Delco-Light 
bringing a new content- 
ment, a new freedom — 
bringing modern conven- 
iences to the farm home. 





Soon Delco-Light was 
known everywhere. Soon 
it was being recommended 
by users in almost every 
community. And now, to- 
day, though many makes 
of farm electric plants have 
been placed on the market, 
Delco-Light’s position in 
the farm electric field is 
stronger than ever before. 


Dependable 


DELCO~LIGHT 


ELECTRIC 


There are more Delco- 
Light plants in use than 
all other makes comBined. 


This outstanding leader- 
ship that has been won and 
held by Delco-Light has 
an important meaning to 
every farmer. It means 
that such an overwhelming 
preference could be the 
result of but one thing— 
value—value that is repre- 
sented by proven ability to 
furnish depend- 





with Delco-Light advan- 
tages and Delco-Light 
value, ask the nearest 
dealer for all the facts and 
a complete demonstration. 
Or, if you prefer, mail the 
coupon below for full 
details. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. B-300 DayTon, OHIO 


Also manufacturers of D-L Electric Water 
Systems for Country and City Homes 





able light and 
power at the 
lowest possible 
cost. 


If you are not 
* yet acquainted 








Delco- Light electric plants 
are priced as low as 


°225 


f. 0. b. Dayton, 


and may be bought on the 
General Motors convenient 
purchase plan. 

















PLANTS 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. B-300 Dayton, Ohio 


send me complete information about 


Please 
Delco-Light Electric Plants. 











Des Moines Sales Branch, Delco-Light Co., 


The Electric Equipment Co., 
118 East First St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Tenth and Grand Ave., 
102 Old Colony Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


D. K. Baxter, 
606 Pierce St., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Charles E. Wagner, 
2059 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

















SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “01d Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 

















Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Hooty the Owl Gets Even 


“Caw, caw, caw!” That was Blacky 
the Crow. His cousin, Sammy Jay, heard 
him and straightway started for the big 
hemlock on the top of which Blacky the 
Crow was sitting. On the way, he stopped 
to tell all of his relatives to come along 
as quickly as they could, so as not to miss 
the fun. 

“What is Blacky the Crow making such 
a fuss about?” asked Johnny Chuck of 
Sammy. 

“He’s found Hooty the Owl asleep, and 
we’re going to have some fun,” replied 
Sammy Jay. 

“That’s a shame,” said Johnny Chuck, 
indignantly. ‘“‘You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Sammy Jay.” 

But Sammy just stuck his tongue out 











“at Johnny Chuck, flirted some dust off 





of his blue and white coat-tails, and hur- 
ried on. By the time he had reached the 
big hemlock, all of the crows of the Green 
Forest were there, and such a racket as 
they were making! Of course, tney had 
waked up Hooty the Owl, and Hooty was 
very cross, as people who are waked out 
of a sound sleep are very apt to be. He 
sat with his back against the tree, and 
he puffed his feathers out until he ap- 
peared three times as big as he really is. 


dt 
“Hooty is a coward! 
Hooty is a thief! 
If Hooty comes to my house, 
He’ll surely come to grief!” 


shouted Blacky the Crow, slipping up be- 
hind and pulling Hooty’s’ coat-tails. 
Hooty snapped his bill and hissed fiercely. 
But he could not see very well because 
the sun was bright, and so Blacky had no 
trouble in keeping out of his way. 

“Wait till it’s dark, Blacky the Crow! 
You wait till it’s dark!” snapped Hooty 
the Owl. 

Blacky stopped teasing for a minute 
and shivered just a bit under his black 
coat. He knew how fierce Hooty was 
when he could see, and, to tell the truth, 
he really had rather not meet him after 
dark. Just then Sammy Jay flew almost 
into Hooty’s face and cried: 


“Hooty is a blind man! 
Hooty can not see! 
Who’s afraid of Hooty 

In the hemlock tree?’”’ 


more led the tormentors of Hooty. 
Now, 
half blind in the bright light, 


Blacky forgot all of his fears and once 


Hooty was not only sleepy and’ 
but his 





stomach was so filled up with good things 
that he could hardly move. So he just 
snapped and hissed and scolded, keeping 
his back against the tree until the crows 
and the jays were tired of their fun, and 
one by one went about their business. As 
the last one, with a final jeer, flew away, 
Hooty the Owl settled -himself to sleep 
again. 

“Wait! 
darkly. 

“Good night,” called the Merry Little 
Breezes, as they went hurrying thru the 
Green Forest, just as jolly, round, red Mr. 
Sun was going to bed behind the Purple 
Hills. : 

“Good night,” grumbled Hooty the Owl, 
and blinked his big, round eyes. 
blinked them again and shook out his 
feathers and yawned. He had had a 
good rest since the crows and the jays 
had left him. 


(Concluded next week) 


Just you wait!” he muttered 


Then he * 
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|OUR FAMOUS 
Mo ceasin ToeWork Shoe 





This popular work shoe appeals to 
farmers due to itscomfortable moc- 
casin toe, double tanned uppers and 
the long wearing composition soles. 
We have built a reputation with this 
shoe and knowyou will likeit. Try 
on a pair of style 46A. 


ee A Dealer Near to Serve You 


ORY P Stores 
eR Pies 




















Amazing New 
Pump Value 
for Farmers 


Don’t wrestle around with a heavy 
oil drum; don’t smear your floor and 
clothes with oil when you can have 
this newest and finest Kwart Kwick 
pump for only $3 prepaid.e 

Fits any oil drum or barrel. Lasts 
indefinitely. Enables you to buy all 
your oil at wholesale drum prices, 
saving enough in one month to pay for 
itself. All wearing parts are brass, tube 
and plunger of steel, spout and handle 
grey iron. Almost indestructible. 

$3 prepaid. If it isn’t the biggest 
value and biggest money saver ever 
offered, send it back and we will re- 
fund full price. Order yours today. 


Order Rieht From This Ad 
or Write for Literature 


Kwart Kwick Dept. 
Viking Pump Co. 


Cedar Falls, lowa 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direcb $21.15 4ST iervine ersnock 











Works in anv kind of 
soil, Cuts stalks, dors’nt 
pull them. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cuts 4 to 7acresa 
day with one man and horse. Great labor saver. Sold direct 
to farmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept126 Lincofn, fll. 








SUL es 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off romptly§ 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2. 50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 


A satisfied user says: “‘Colt’sknee swol- 

len four to five times normal size. Broke 

— ran for two weeks, Now almost 
well. Absorbine is sure great.” 


i 
ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PaT OFF 


W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





























THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Starting a Dairy Herd 


The beginning of our dairy experi- 
and 
beef 


two 


ence was with an old family cow 


two cows that were raised in the 
herd. Our 
dry cows bought at public 
$46 per My 
high testing cows, 


next addition was 
auction for 
has been for 


cow; aim 


not less than 5 per 
cent average. The two beef bred cows 
did not come up to my requirements 
in test nor production, though the best 
year for one was 300 pounds of butter- 
fat. The trouble was they were not 
persistent milkers, they began laying 
on fat after a few months milking in- 
stead of exerting their energies to- 
ward the milk pail. We raised two 
heifers out of the old family cow. One 
proved to be a star boarder by the 
test association records, but the other 
one is developing into a very useful 
cow, making 406.31 pounds of butter- 
fat hew first year. By buying two 
more cows at private treaty, I found 
one good and one no good, that is, the 
one proved a non-breeder so she was 
sold on the market, bringing first cost 
by adding all that she had made above 
feed cost while milking in the herd. 

In selecting a dairy cow I consider 
her udder development, and I want 
an udder attached high behind. There 
are a few minor points as to the way 
the teats are plaeed and fore udder 
development which count in the show 
ring, but do not make much difference 
in the amount of milk a cow gives. 
The milk veins should be _ tortuous, 
also the milk well. Our tester tells 
the story of a young dairy man who 
bought a cow at a sale. The young 
fellow said: “She has large milk veins 
but they are so ‘awful’ crooked that 
I do not like her!" Well, that cow 
with “awful crooked milk veins” proved 
to be one of his best cows. The more 
tortuous the milk veins are, the bet- 
ter. 

An important factor or point I go 
by in going inta a strange bunch of 
cows is the handling qualities of the 
hide. Select a cow with a thin, soft, 
mellow, loose skin. A cow's condition 
enters into the quality of the hide to 
some extent, but you can tell at one 
pull of the skin if she is ‘loose hided”. 
I do not want any hard, rubbery hide 
that requires two or three attempts to 
get a firm grasp. Such a cow seldom 
makes a real producer at the pail. 

When buying cows at a closing out 
sale of a man who has been in a test 
association, one gets a chance at cows 
that have records. The better cows 
are mostly worth the money they 
bring, especially if they have not had 
the best of care. If one buys such a 
cow that has the earmarks of a dairy 
cow and has a fair record with ordi- 
nary care, and takes her home and 
feeds her and makes her comfortable 
I will venture to say the cow will do 
her part. 

We have been fortunate in having 
access to good bulls in the neiehbor- 
hood. The saying that a good bull is 
half the herd and a poor buli is the 
whole herd, is a true one if one is 
trving to build up aherd. Our heifers 
out of the better cows are proving 
satisfactory. 

If one weighs the milk and feed of 
a cow it can be determined to the day 
when that cow is being kept at a loss. 
And if she has not made a good profit 
for the year she should be soid at 
once. 

3ut another thing that should not 
be overlooked, is developing the cows 
that are already in the herd. Are they 
doing all they are capable of. doing 
with a palatable ration containing 
some 16 to 20 per cent protein, de- 
pending upon the kind of roughage 
one has to feed? A cow that has not 
been doing her best, that is, all she 





is capable of doing, can not be 
changed in a few weeks or months, it 
takes a year or two. If she has not 
been well fed and has been allowed 
to dry up the chances are she will be 
dry three or four months before fresh- 
ening. And right here is a mighty 
good place to start for the next lac- 
tation period. Feed a dry cow, then 
feed some more. Get from 100 to 150 
pounds extra weight onto the cow. 
She may look pretty fat before she 
freshens, but a few days after she 
freshens she will not look so plump 
and you will be mighty glad she has 
that extra flesh on her. A well fed 
cow will also milk longer, thus adding 
to her yearly -profit—Frank Bedell. 





The Ability of Cows to Produce 


Two factors largely determine the 
amount of milk and butterfat -which a 
These factors 
used 


dairy cow will produce. 
are the efficiency of the coys 
and the care and feed which they re- 
ceive. Both of these factors are large- 


ly under the contrel of the owners. 

The natural capacity of a cow for 
producing milk is bred in the animal. 
No matter how well a cow may be 
cared for, she will not produce eco- 
nomically unless she has inherited the 
ability to produce milk from her an- 
cestors. In order to secure cows of 
this character it is necessary to prac- 
tice good breeding and constantly cull 
out those which are unsatisfactory. 

On the other hand, regardless of 
how well a cow is bred, she will not 
produce economically urfless she has 
the feed and care which is necessary. 
I know of one man who recently sold a 
heavy producing cow to a man living 
in the edge of town. The new owner 
soon came to the man that sold the 
cow and claimed that he had misrep- 
resented her. The man knew that the 
cow had been a faithful performer in 
the past, so he inquired into how the 
man was feeding her. He soon found 
out that the cow was hardly receiv- 
ing a maintenance ration, let alone 
enough to produce six gallons of milk 
daily, 

The production per cow thruout the 
corn belt can be materially improved 
by added attention to both of the above 
essentials. The Minnesota experiment 
station purchased a cow that averaged 
182 pounds of fat for two years in one 
of their cow testing associations. By 
the use of a liberal ration, all of 
which was home grown, they were able 
to increase the production of this cow 
to 259 pounds of fat, with an in- 
creased profit of $25 over the added 
cost of feed. 


Fresh Water for Stock 


The other day we were at the barn 
of’ a dairyman 





his cows 
brought in from the pasture. 


as were 
A few 
of the cows wanted to drink from the 


watering trough, but they were hasti- 


ly driven by. When we asked the 
farmer why he did not allow the cows 
to drink from the trough, he re- 
marked: “There is plenty of water 
for them down at the creek.” 

In some cases it is necessary to 
require the cows to drink from the 
creek and other similar watering 
places. However, this man had a 
good deep well and a windmill to 
pump the water. 

Cows must be encouraged to drink 
all the water they want if economical 
production is secured. Usually it will 
pay to run a gasoline engine if good 
water is available, rather than to de- 
pend upon streams. Water is the 
cheapest~feed available for cows and 
unless cows drink abundantly, they 
will not produce economically. 





The New Series 
De Laval Separator, 


are the crowning achievementin n 
of separator manufacture and per te 
skimming efficiency, ease of turning, conve 
po mg —. WP een pe and ee 
an ni 
bag gee 7 oe oe 
old on the easy payment plan. T 
ances made on old separators of any Hews 
The hv Laval | Separator Cc 
New Y Chicago ena 
165 dics all 600 Jackson Bivd, 61 Beale 
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RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 
The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR PRICES 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Write for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 











The Farmers’ old re! 
ment for Lump Jaw in 
FLEMING’S ACTINOFORM 


di 
Yours money. refum refunded if it it falls. 


Fis Pou va. — 
ee a row with Plena 
postpaid. 








Runs easiest, lasts longest 
Stops waste, saves a 
backs. No clogging. No Elevator like it. aan 
by power or engine. Elevates ear corn, ¥ coal j 
oats—50 bu. in 3 min. Sold on positive gua ’ 
SET IN YOUR CR!B BEFORE YOU ar} 
LARGE CATALOG SHOWING EIGHT sTY 

Also crib plans which save you money. 


ve ree | 
THE MEYER MFC. co. BOX 1669 MORTON, ty | 


No short turns. 
Saves all the Grain. 








MICHIGAN 

Concrete S| Roxy 

STAVE 

dn hy oh my 

Tells how we are yom veut Be dh 

en eae tor you es ine few days froa ground 

Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted In open territory. 

MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 S. Washington St. 








Please mention this paper when writit 
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THE POULTRY 


rs are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
Poultry raise poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











Another Source of Infection 


The Purdue station has been con- 
ducting tests as to the possibility of 
infecting flocks of mature birds and 
chicks with eggs sorted out of incu- 
pators as infertile. Their tests indi- 
cate that this can be a source of dan- 
gerous infection and may explain why 
it has been difficult to rid certain 
flocks of bacillary white diarrhoea by 
the use of the agglutination test. 

Infertile and non-hatchable eggs 


from hatcheries and from incubators 
on farms have been a common feed 
for baby chicks and older birds. It 
js possible that this has been a seri- 
ous cause of infection to the birds fed 


the eggs. 
F. P. Mathews, in a recent issue of 


the American Veterinary Journal, re- 
B ports the Purdue experimental work 


as giving definite evidence of infec- 
tion thru feeding of eggs laid by re- 
acting hens, after incubation for two 
weeks. The eggs showing infection 
were fed to laying puilets that had 
been twice tested and showed no re- 
action. Egg production ceased in 
about a week after feeding the in- 
fected eggs. Two weeks after feeding 
the eggs every test showed infection 
py the agglutination test and when 
killed six showed diseased ovaries. 
Other experiments at this station 
indicate that rarely, if ever, does in- 
fection in either small chicks or ma- 
ture fowls result thru ordinary con- 
tact and thru the droppings of disease- 
carrier hens. Mathews’ believes that 
infection is much more likely to occur 
thru the eating of accidentally broken 
eggs than thru droppings and that 
this is the logical explanation of the 
infection in mature fowls. 


Turkeys Are Hard to Raise 


“Turkeys are hard to raise.” This 
is the wail that comes when the poults 
come lagging in at night and next day 
are dead with blackhead. The difficul- 
ty is that growing turkeys is about as 
exact a science in some particulars 
as building an automobile. The right 
materials must be used in construc- 
tion. There must be no weak places. 
Blackhead is caused by a protozoan 
parasite which enters the digestive 
tract along with the food. 
sites lodge in the caecum where they 
set up an inflammation. The walls 
are thickened and clogged with the 
accumulated inflammatory products. 
If the parasites reach the liver, in- 
fla€mmation follows, which kills the 
tissue. Areas of dead tissue are found 
on the liver of a poult that dies from 
blackhead; yellowish or greenish 
spots dot the surface of a congested, 
enlarged liver. Turkeys must be built 
with sound intestines. 

Lock the doors against the entrance 
of this enemy by keeping the poults 
on fresh ground where the chickens do 
hot forage. Health should be the ob- 
jective for human and animal life. We 
should put up as good a fight to keep 
well as to get well. The man who will 
quit work and go to town for medi- 
cine for poults dying with blackhead 
May not be willing to quit work to 
Provide a good, clean range for the 
poults. When the poults die, his ex- 
cuse will likely be: “Turkeys are hard 
to raise.”"—H. W. A. 








Large Leghorns 


Speaking of fattening and producing | 


size in Leghorns, Mr. Heifner said 
in the recent field day discussion: 
“If you will produce four-pound Leg- 
horns there will be a demand for Leg- 
horns, and you won’t need to take a 
cut.” Size, he claimed, does not in- 
terfere with egg production in Legs 
horns. The head layer last year 
Weighed five and one-eighth pounds. 
The food consumed must be efficient 


The para- | 





feed. Some feed is only 25 per cent 
digestible. 

The question, “What is the differ- 
ence in consumption of feed between 
Leghorns and heavier breeds?” was 
asked Dr. Kent. Answer: “Roughly 
speaking, not over ten pounds differ- 
ence in a four-pound Leghorn and six- 
pound Red. We advise fourteen pounds 
scratch grain to 100 hens in October, 
November and December; twelve 
pounds in January, February and 
March; ten pounds in April, May and 
June, and eight pounds in July, August 
and September. July and August are 
the worst months for. hatching. The 
light and heavy breeds need about the 
same amount of heat and energy pro- 
ducing foods. Minerals are best given 
thru the mash. No matter what the 
feed it will be inefficient in produc- 
ing results without the right breed and 
care. No hard and fast rules can be 
laid down.” 

Professor Lapp said: “The human 
element, what a man has above his 
neck, how he uses his opportunities 
for good horse sense in feeding and 
care, makes success. I won’t say 
you've got to do this or that. You 
know better. Breeders succeed with 
all sorts of different foods. No sooner 
is a law laid down as to correct feed- 
ing than it is successfully broken.” 





A Nugget for Hatching Time 


An injunction from Dr. Kent regard- 
ing the feeding of chicks was reiterat- 
ed by Mr. Heifner with the affirma- 
tion that this part of Dr. Kent’s talk 
was alone worth a trip to the station. 
“Sanding” chickens before they 
learned how to eat was, so Dr. Kent 
declared, the cause of the death of 
hosts of chicks. Gizzard and intes- 
tinal tract become loaded. 

Teach chicks to eat feed instead of 
litter. Keep chicks in shipping boxes 
until forty-eight hours old. Have the 
feed ready when chicks are put out. 
Put the feed with some grit on card- 
boards or paper when chicks are put 
out. See that they get feed, and not 
sand or litter. Most of the trouble 
with young chicks comes from litter 
eaters. 

“*Hasn’t scratched yet’ is an awful 
young chick. Chicks begin to scratch 
almost as soon as out.’ Of chicks put 
out of same machine from same breed- 


| er with practically identical conditions 








one breeder raised 98, another raised 
80 per cent, with 20 per cent culls. 
One lot was put out on sand, and a 
large proportion sanded themselves to 
death. 

Question: ‘How about chicks slip- 
ping on paper and getting crippled or 
straddle-legged?”’ Answer: “If afraid 
of that use, cotton sacks. The chances 
are that cripples come from the eggs 
not drying down enough.” 

Broilers can be produced at a feed 
cost of 17 to 20 cents. Allow eighteen 
inches of hopper space to every twen- 
ty-five chicks. Guard against getting 
more of an investment than the chick- 
ens Can pay for. 





Forestall Indigestion 


About Iowa at least the season has 
been'very dry. Range-on the wheat 
fields may be good for a short time, 
but not all turkeys have a wheat field 
range. They will forage over a wide 
territory, yet even a turkey won't 
range for nothing. They will return 
to the feed yards, bringing the poults. 
Indigestion and _  blackhead follow 
hearty feeding in the feed yards or 
on the ground covered by chickens. 
Forestall this trouble by controlling 
the feed supply. Save the refuse let- 
tuce leaves. Boil the potato parings 
and small beets. Half the Work is re- 
quired to keep poults well that it 
takes to get them well.—H. W. A. 








your poultry houses, 


| CEL-O-GLASS Pulls the 
| Ultra-Violet Rays Indoors 
By using CEL-O-GLASS for 





bring the full strength of the sun 
indoors. Ultra-Violet rays go 
| right through CEL-O-GLASS in 
| sufficient quantity to provide all 
that is needed to raise healthy 
poultry. These stimulating rays 
cannot pass through glass. 


| poultry house windows you 


Now is the time to install CEL- 
O-GLASS. Cold, damp weather 
is not far off. Be prepared. A 
small investment in CEL-O- 


GLASS now will earn big prof- 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


_21 Spruce Street, 





INSIDE Your 4 
Poultry Houses — 
through CEL-O-GLAS 


OU know how chicks thrive and grow healthy and lay 
more eggs when you turn them outdoors. 
know that you can provide pure, unskimmed sunlight, with 
the vitalizing, health-building Ultra-Violet rays left in inside 
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But do you 


its in more eggs and healthy 
chicks all winter long. 


There Is Only One Genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS is absolutely 
unbreakable. It lets in practi- 
cally as much light as clear 
glass. Itis durable, economical, 
and easy to put up. /t is not a 
cloth. Be sure you get genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS and avoid dis-ap- 
pointments. 

If your dealer does not carry 
CELO-O-GLASS, write us for the 
name of one near you who does. 
Free sampleand instructive fold- 
er No. 16 gladly sent on request. 
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COMBINATION WORM DILLS 


for Poultry 


Sure, quick, easy way to rid your 
poultry of even the worst cases 
of worms. All poultry needs 
worming to insure profits. One 
pill does it, safely. No drench- 
ing. See your flock take on 
new life, For sale at all drug- 
gists or write us direct for 
complete information, giving 
name of your druggist. 


Killips’ Poultry Laboratories 


Oskaloosa, lowa 
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CORN CRIBS 


All shapes, round, square, eb- 
=, long-All steel--Midwest Heavy 
Duty Corn Cribs guarantees 
against losses from fire, rats, 
mold,weather. ete. The best tn- 
-—g vestmenvt a farmer can make, 

FREE. Write for pictures and tive folder telling how to 
got more for yourcorn. Jow prices and prepaid freight in effeet 
ibs and Grain Bins. 


MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
379 American Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Me. 






















SAVES 

Losses Ross Brooder House 
ROSSMETAL Galvanized. Near 
round--no corners for crowding # 
--vermin and ra i 
ter 12 ft, Combination Venti- 
lator and stove flue. Glass win- 
dows. Capacity chicks. 


Special concession for or- 
ders now—write today 








Po 
We I Ross Cc 
n 411Warder St. Springfie 
Makers of ROSS METAL Silos, Ensilage Cutters, Cribs, Bins, 
Feed Grinders, Metal 8. 
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MISSOURI STATE FAIR 


& eons Missouri State fair had good 

weather for the most part, but even 
rain did not check the crowds, which 
reached a high mark of 72,000 on the 
big day. They found an improved 
fair, a new administration building, 
and better roads to come and go on. 

As usual calf club work drew lots 
of attention. A Hereford, shown by 
Francis Brown of Odessa, was made 
grand champion. This is Francis’ 
second year to get a purple ribbon. 
The Angus winner was shown by J. B. 
McCorkle of Fayette. Homer Thie- 
man of Aullville had the champion 
Shorthorn. Lafayette county won the 
group championship for the second 
time. 

The cattle show had to stand com- 
petition from the Illinois fair and was 
on that account not as strong in some 
classes as had been expected. In 
the Herefords, Foster Farms of Rex- 
ford, Kansas, had both senior and 
junior champions in the bull classes, 
getting the grand championship with 
the aged bull, Valiant Stanway. 
Robert H. Hazlett of Eldorado, Kan- 
sas, had one notable bull entry, but 
showed best in the groups and in the 
cows. Hazlett won every first in 
groups and showed the junior female 
champion, J. D. Canary of Littleton, 
Colorado, had the senior and grand 
champion cow in Belle Dominator. 

The Shorthorn contest was between 
Missouri herds with one Iowa herd,. 
that of P. O. Brown of Lamoni added 
for good measure. Brown took one 
first, but Frank C. Baker, Hickman 
Mills, Mo., and Sni-A-Bar Farms, 
Grain Valley, Missouri, split the major 
awards between them. Baker again 
showed King of the Fairies to the 
senior and grand championship in the 
bull classes, while Sni-A-Bar had the 
junior champion in Sni-A-Bar Re- 
serve. Baker had the junior cham- 
pion cow, Roan Missie, and Sni-A-Bar 
the senior and grand champion, Dor- 
othy Anoka. 

There was a bigger Iowa delegation 
in the Angus section with Charles W. 
Shipton, of Green Mountain, William 
Rowles and Son, of Onawa, and Hoel- 
scher Bros. of Arcadia. 

S. C. Fullerton of Miami, Oklahoma, 
made a clean sweep of the bull cham- 
pionships but Rowles and Son fur- 
nished competition in the bull classes 
and took three firsts and the junior 
championship in the female classes. 

In the hog division, the Poland show 
saw the championships well divided. 
Two St. Joseph breeders showed well 
in the boar classes, Archie Anderson 
failing by a hair to take first with 
Supreme Knight in the senior yearling 


class, and Sol. Leonard showing his 
senior boar pig Apollo to a first 
and the junior championship. Lil- 
lard Stock Farms, Arlington, Texas, 
had the senior and grand champion 
boar, Forever An Ace. C. V. Mosby, 
Cuba, Mo., took the sow championship 
with the aged sow Sunlight, and Al- 
lerton Farms of Monticello, Illinois, 


had the junior champion sow. 

In the Durocs, J. R. Houx, Center- 
view, Mo., took both grand champion- 
ships with Colonel Scissors and Beau- 
tiful Miss. Larry McDaniels, Faucett, 
Mo., had the junior champion boar in 
High Leader and Ensminger and Son, 
Belton, Mo., the junior champion sow 
in Queen of Flashes. 

Breeders fought hard for honors in 
the Chester White section, and 
split the championships four ways. 
, J. H. McAnaw, Cameron, Mo., showed 
}* 





Big Crowds Turn Out at Sedalia to View Stock 





Rainbow Bob to a senior and grand 
championship. Hunter and Son of 
Knobnoster, Mo., had the junior boar 
champion. J. W. Kempe of Hinton, 
Iowa, had the grand champion sow, 
Model Giantess Ist. Vernon Jelley; 
Santa Fe, Mo., showed the junior 
champion. 

The balance of the summary of 
awards will be given in next week’s 
issue. 





Efficiency Per Man 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Why not an editorial on the sub- 
ject “Efficiency per Man vs, Efficien- 
cy per Acre as a Means of Increasing 
the Farmers’ Profits”? At this time, 
with increasing labor costs and de- 
creasing land values it seems that 
labor should be used more sparingly 
and less sparingly. In other words, 
that we should seek higher yields per 
man at the expense of yield per acre. 
It is entirely probable that by using a 
two-row corn cultivator one man can 
produce many more bushels of corn 
in a year and probably after paying 
for the use of equipment and land at 
its true present value still have more 
bushels left to pay for his labor than 
by using a one-row corn cultivator. 

The idea of a maximum yield per 
acre and a perfect stand is an ideal 
worth striving for only from the phys- 
iological point of view. From the eco- 
nomic point of view it may not be 
worth while to seek maximum yields 
or a perfect stand. It may be better 
to use more extensive methods insofar 
as they mean lower costs per unit of 
product, and I believe at this time we 
should be looking to the introduction 
of methods which mean higher yields 
per man, even though it means lower 
yields per acre and even though it 
means a lower total product in agri- 
culture. This should help the farmers 
by reducing costs and possibly by in- 
creasing prices. Certainly this is a 
time when increased yields per acre 
at increased cost per unit of product 
should be avoided, both because of 
the increased cost and the probable 
reduction in price of the larger supply 
of product. 

H. C, TAYLOR. 

Chicago. 





Sweet Clover Observations 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed a couple of weeks ago 
that you mentioned seeing the sweet 
clover growing in the corn. If first 
year sweet clover is plowed under-in 
the fall practically every root will 
sprout next spring. If the land has 
been carefully plowed so all roots are 
cut it will be an easy job to pull them 
out with a spring tooth harrow. Any 
that aren’t cut by the plow will re- 
main. 

One of the best things about sweet 
clover is that it furnishes good fall 
pasture, or a good crop of hay if the 
season is right, after the nurse crop 
is removed. I have seen a couple of 
times where the sweet clover smoth- 
ered the early oats that was sown as 
nurse crop. 

I find where I use sweet clover in 
a three year rotation that it seeds 
itself. There is enough seed scattered 
when the clover is cut for seed to 
cover the ground for a fair stand. This 
seed will not grow the next year when 
the land is in corn, but will come up 









Some Facts About 
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Hog-Cholera Viru : 
og oler. rus 
Hog-Cholere Virus, as used in the pre- ; 

ventive treatment, is the blood of a pig which . 

has sickened with hog-cholera, except that t 

the fibrin or clotting material has been re- ia 

moved and preservative added. bly | 

Stat 

. = = inch 

This blood contains the causative agent od 

of hog-cholera. A very, very small quantity, one 

: : pou 

less than a drop, is sufficient to produce hog- as tl 

cholera, Unless properly handled there is vi 

WwW 

enough viris in one small bottle to scatter hog- in 0 
cholera over an entire county. _. 

club 

It is because of this danger of spreading in 0} 

disease that many states and foreign countries bel 

restrict the sale of hog-cholera virus to licensed than 
° ° class 

veterinarians, The UNITED STATES LIVE- parti 

STOCK SANITARY BOARD recommends that a 

, , class 

all such products capable of reproducing dis- barn 
ease should be administered by veterinarians “og 

( 

only, Togg 

The 
If your hogs are not protected against hog- ane 
cholera it will pay you to call your veter- “Mo 
‘ 3 7 | 
inarian without further delay. You have al- > 
ready invested considerable money and labor Smit! 
P . ber ¢ 

in your herd. Why lose it? dub 
C. E. 
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Gu 
Omaha ? Nebr. cham 
state 
pieni 
the 
the next year with the small grain. vators in the fields and I drove Mi cham 
On some of our low land the sweet | through some of the best corn sec time. 
clover can easily become a trouble- | tions of the state. If I had driven # coun 
some weed if it isn’t handled right. from Des ‘Moines to Sioux City on @ team 
Last year my sweet clover seed was | the same date, I would at least have horse 
the best paying crop I had. Last win- | found half of the machines to be two- i feati 
ter I bought a scarifier and scarified | rows, I am sure. I did see, however, were 
and cleaned my own seed. The state | any number of fields with three and pitch 
germination test was 96 per cent on | four single-rows at work. Th 
this seed, and I sold the seed direct A little gossip concerning the ro gM dolla 
to farmers. tary hoe and general purpose tractor. @@ city 
Minnesota. CHAS. H. CARLSON. | Many farmers through this section of 9 ree 
the country are using the hoe for the new 

Farm Machinery Gossip first two cultivations of corn and it 9 West 
To Wall ee ‘ has proved very satisfactory from a Htc 1 
o Wallaces Farmer: weed destruction and _ cultivation i spac 
You speak of wishing to know just | standpoint, as well as saving a large —& Purp 
how many cents a bushel the use of | amount of labor. Dealers are having years 
a two-row cultivator will cut from the | difficulty in securing enough machines # 'om 
cost of a bushel of corn. The Iowa | to fill orders. It seems to be the only ick 
station has done some record keeping | Machine which will keep the weeds ra. 
along this line, but I do not know for | Ut of soy beans. As for the tractor, Nis 
sure whether it was brought down to | 140 of general purp@se type have been & ticul: 
cents per bushel or not. In the re- | Sold out of Springfield, Ill., this spring oo 
cal nres 
port of the agricultural eeonomics sec- | 20d the demand seems to be erow ai 
tion for 1925, the cost of growing corn | Stronger. Also, one company has Sol! i “ 
for 23 farms in Iowa county was re- | around 200 combines in Illinois so fat hag 
ported. The only reference to two- | this season. _ Fo 
row cultivators, however, runs some- FARM MACHINERY MAN. aby 

thing like this: “On 19 farms, while | Hllinois. 
single row cultivators were used, the — 
average performance wag six acres and p 
per day for a man and two horses. On Mother (to rtd 0 a Wilso 
two farms, where two-row cultivators | goring show everybody how nicely YU MM cham 
were used, the performance was 13 | ¢an recite. ‘A little ship was on the—"’ - 
acres per day. At current prices this The Darling: ‘‘Thea.” . e 

Mother: “It was a pretty— 


meant a difference of about 50 cents 
per acre each time the corn was cul- 
tivated.” 

I was very much surprised, on driv- 
ing from Quincy, Ill., to Chicago on 
July 5 to see but two two-row culti- 








The Darling: ‘‘Thight.” 

Mother: “It sailed along so pleasant—” 

The Darling: ‘‘Lee.”’ * 

Mother: “And alt was calm and— 

The Darling: “Bwight. Eve 

Mother: “Splendid! Now recite 
other one, darling!”’ 
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“ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 


New Policies Make Hit with Illinois Farmers 


llinois State Fair reached a 
standard last week in qual- 
i numbers of exhibits, character 


MeHE 


: ae tional exhibits and in moral 
\ttendance also hit a _ high 
livestock show shared in the 
; i The dairy cattle show was 
yemented by the addition of many 
enre-owned herds which were at- 
qe by increases in premium 
oney, The poultry show was proba- 
nly the largest ever held in the United 
states. The total number of birds, 


including pigeons, exceeded 9,000, ac- 
rording to figures gathered by AL D. 
Smith, superintendent. The state fair 
poultry show was four times as large 
an the Coliseum show at Chicago. 

* The beef cattle show was on a par 
with former years in numbers entered 
in open and in addition club 
members showed 125 head of steers. 
The feature of the steer show was that 
club members won the championship 


classes 


in open classes. ; 
In the dairy show the numbers in 
open classes were increased by more 
than 50 through the entries in club 
casses. The Jersey club was 
particularly strong. 

The sheep show brought out good 
The feature in the sheep 


show 


classes. 


harn was the large classes of milk 
goats. Many of the visitors learned 


for the first time of the Naanen, the 
Toggenburg and the Nubian breeds. 
The swine show was up to former 
years and probably ahead so far as 
quality was concerned. 

“More than 800 of the 11,886 club 
members of the state had a part in 


the state fair, according to W. H. 
Smith, superintendent. Of this num- 
ber approximately 400 attended the 


dub camp which was in charge of 
¢(, E. Gates of the University of Illi- 
nis. A club members’ style show 
with seventeen counties represented 
was held each day in the club build- 
ing, under the direction of Miss Mary 
McKee of the University of Illinois. 
The girls who took part wore clothes 
which they had made for themselves. 
The costume featured clothes for dif- 
ferent occasions. 

Guy Bender, last year’s hog calling 
champion, and recent winner of the 
state farm bureau title at the I. A. A. 
picnic was again placed at the top of 


the swine persuaders. He won the 
championship trophy for the second 
time. Walter Torbett of Dewitt 


county, a member of state champion 
teams for several years, won the state 
horse shoe pitching contest by de- 
feating the Chicago champions who 
were forced to admit that horse shoe 
pitching is a farmers’ game. 

The erection of a new half-million 
dollar grandstand which has a capa- 
city of 13,000 people made necessary 
a rearrangement of the grounds. The 
hew grandstand is set off to the north- 
West of the former stand. Through 
the new arrangement, many acres of 
space were made available for other 
purposes. The congestion of former 
years was avoided. There was ample 
toom for every exhibitor. The new 
track is considered to be a big im- 
provement over the old one. 

The farm machinery department 
Was a big feature of the fair with par- 
ucularly emphasis being placed on 
threshing equipment. A large num- 
ber of combine harvesters were shown 
i addition to a number of separa- 
tors, 

Following are some of the impor- 
lant awards: 

Beef Cattle 


, Shorthorns—Senior. champion bull, John 
“Thompson Farm, Fithian, Tll.; junior 
Wired champion bull, Edellyn Farms, 
cow. on, Ill. Senior and grand champion 
weed Winmoor Farm, Dundee, Il.; junior 
on cow, J. H. Degginger, Albany, 


nuferefords—Senior and grand champion 
nak Saint Armour Co., Mortonville, Pa.; 
Tolan champion bull, Ken Caryl Ranch 
cha n, Farmingdale, — Ill. Senior and 
Latapion cow, Van Natta Murdock Co., 
sv cyette, Ind.; junior champion cow, 
*n Caryl Ranch Co, 





Angus—Senior and grand champion 
bull, Henry Schmucker & Son, Blairs- 
town, Iowa; junior champion bull, J. G. 
Tolan, Farmingdale, Nil. Senior_and grand 
champion cow, M. W. Wilson & Sons, 
Muncie, Ind.; junior champion cow, J. G. 
Co., Littleton, Colo. Senior and grand 
grand champion cow, W. ". Wilson & 
» Muncie, Ind.; junior champion cow, 
J. G. Tolan. 

Polled Shorthorns—Bull championships 
to H. A. Hansen & Son, Mankato, Minn.. 
Senior and grand champion cow, Elm 
Grove Farm, Belvidere, Tenn.; junior 
champion cow, Hansen. 

Milking Shorthorns—Senior und grand 
champion bull, Olson Bros., Hanaford, N. 





D.; junior champion bull, Bruington 
3ros., Cameron, Ill. Senior and grand 
champion cow, Bruington Bros.; junior 


champion cow, Olson Bros. 
Dairy Cattle 
Ayrshires—All championships to Adam 
Seitz & Sons, Waukesha, Wis. 
Brown Swiss—Senior and grand cham- 
pion bull, Walhalla Farms, Hammond, N. 


Y.: junior champion bull, Hull Bros., 
iPainesville, Ohio. Senior and grand 
champion cow, lowa Brown Swiss Co., 
Hampton, Iowa; junior champion cow, 


Walhalla. 





Jerseys—Senior and grand champion 
bull, Hugo Frost, Grafton, Wis.; junior 
champion bull, Bridgeport Jersey Farm 


Bridgeport, Ill. Senior and grand cham- 


pion cow, The Oaklands, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; junior champion cow, Bridgeport 


Jersey Farm. 
Guernseys—All championships to Wm. 
F. Larsen Canning Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
Holsteins—Senior and grand champion- 
ships went to R. V. Rassmussen, of Deer- 
field, Il. J. D.- MeDonald, of Mondori, 
Wis., had the junior champion cow. 
Swine 
Hampshires—Senior and 


grand cham- 


pion boar, L. S. Lambert & Son, Shef- 
field, Ill.; junior champion boar, C. R. 
Gletty, Sheridan, Ill. Senior and grand 


champion sow, Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 
Miss.; junior champion sow, Lambert. 

Duroe Jerseys—Senior and grand cham- 
pion boar, E. C. Angle, Ray, Ill; junior 
champion boar, W. Gunnells, Elmer, Mo. 
Sow championships to  Shallenberger 
Farms, Argyle, Ill 

Chester White—Senior and grand cham- 
pior boar, Louis Alleman, Tonica, IIL; 
junior champion boar, Glenny & Glenny, 
tockford, Ill. Senior and grand cham- 
pion sow, Alleman; junior champion sow, 
B. R. Heller, Danville, Ind. 





Poland China—Senior and grand cham- 
pion boar, Allerton Farms, Monticello, 
Ill.; junior champion boar, J. R. McAllis- 
ter, Waterman, Hl. Senior and grand 
champion sow, Allerton; junior champion 
sow, John Anderson & Sons, Altoona, Hl. 

Tamworth—Boar championships to 


Guy Baker, Shelbyville, Senior and 
grand champion sow, C. W. Carpenter, 
Clarion, lowa; junior champion sow, 
jaker. 

Sheep 


Cheviot—Champion ram, A. R. Minish, 
Hudson, Jowa: champion ewe, T. Harris 
& Sons, Kokomo, Ind.; Illinois classes, 
champion ram and champion ewe, Alvin 
L. Helms, Belleville. 


Hampshire—Champion ram, Renk & 
Sons, Sun Prairie, Wis.; champion ewe, 
Hubbard & Son, Monroe, Ore.; IWinois 


classes, Stettbacker, 
Pontiac. 

Dorsets—Championships to Chase Bros., 
Willow Lake, S. D. 

Southdown—All championships to Helm 
& Son, Belleville, E 

Shropshire—All championships to J. L. 
Bistline, Aledo, Ill., with exception of Illi- 
nois ram class, which went to J. D. A 
Green, Oakland. 

Cotswold All 
Bros., Joy, Dl. 


championships to 


championships to Roth 
Horses 

Belgian—Senior champion stallion, C. E. 
Jones, Livermore, lowa; junior and grand 
champion stallion, Michael Meyer & Son, 
Elwood, Ind. Senior and grand champion 
mare, Jones; junior champion mare, 
Mever & Son. 

Shire-—Senior and grand champion stal- 
lion, R. W. Fogelman, Callender, Jowa; 


junior champion stallion, F. A. Huddle- 
ston, Webster City, lowa. Senior and 
grand champion mare, Fogelman; junior 


champion mare, Huddleston, 
Civdesdale Senior and grand champion 


stallion, A. G. Soderberg, Osco, Ill.; jun- 
ior champion stallion, B. C. Stringham, 
Dexter, lowa. Senior and grand cham- 
pion mare, Stringham; junior champion 


mare, Soderberg. 
Junior Club Champions. 

Shorthorn steer, Albert Dozier, Pawnee. 

Hereford steer, John Gaiser, Charleston. 

Angus steer, Lawrence Wilson, Prince- 
ton. 

Grand champion steer, John Gaiser; re- 
serve champion steer, Ralph Helander, 
Wenona, with a Hereford which was 
champion in the open classes. 

County exhibits—Herefords, Macoupin 
county; Shorthorns and Angus, Sangamon 
county. 

Champion 
Williamsville. 

Dairy Calf Club—Jerseys, Mary Trim- 
ble, Trimble; Holsteins, Forrest Wese- 
man, Maple Park; Guernsey, Colleta Sass, 
Hoopeston. 

County exhibit, 


showman, Margaret Edgar, 


Coles county. 





Champion 
Hutsonville. 

Pig club—Chester White sow, Robert 
Bootz, Peoria; Duroc Jersey, Selman Leh- 
man, Pleasant Plains; Hampshire, Diana 
Boyd, Modesto; Poland China, Robert Me- 
Cluggage, Peoria; Spotted Poland China, 
Helen Schnider, Nokomis; Tamworth, 
Clarence Biehler, Shelbyville; pen of four 
purebred barrows, Dale Garner, Charles- 
ton 


showman, Margaret Barber, 





Curly Haired Pigs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the issue in which you talk about 
curly haired pigs, I differ with you 
when you say farmers don’t like them. 
I'll admit they are not a breed and I 
do not think a farmer has any reason 
to discriminate against them, unless a 


purebred breeder wants to call it a 
cull. I have been interested in hogs 
ever since I was able to lift one side of 
a basket of corn and am now past mid- 


dle age and raise hogs on a large 
scale. 

If I could buy a male pig with the 
required qualifications and he had 


curly hair, would pay a premium for 
him for I have not to my recollection 
seen one that was a poor doer, but al- 
Ways an outstanding one. And it is 
not with hogs alone. Take the Here- 


ford cattle, for instance. They run 
along the same lines. Years ago a 
party here got a load from Omaha. 


They were mostly curly haired. He 
called them “Colorados.” They were 
sure good. Since then whe. I spy one 
I call him the same; why, I do not 
know. I admire them and think I 
have a good reason. If I hear a re- 
mark discriminating against an animal 
on account of hair being curly, I think 
he is talking from the point of view 
of his eye and not from a _ feeder’s 
standpoint. 
GUS TREIMER. 
Grundy County, Iowa. 




































sub-zero weather. 


loose. 


at the rim. 


or buy an old gear, fit it 


not sell genuine 
mail coupon direct to us 


harder and far more durable than common cast iron. 
are guaranteed for life against wearing out and replaced 
free of charge if they ever need refilling. 
welded into the hub (making a non-breakable, one-piece con- 
struction) and cold riveted into the rim, forming a solid 
spoke head that never can work loose or wear out. 
of spokes make it impossible for EMPIRES to ever bend 


Mail Coupon — Get Prices 7 
Get years of extra service from your old gears; ft 


save the price of a new one. 
EMPIRE 


Make old gears like new 


MPIRE 


STEEL WHEELS 


—some claim even better than new—for these indestruct- 
ible low steel Empires, that never need repairing, make old 
wagons 25% lighter draft and 50% easier loading. 


No one can improve on 


EMPIRES 


Wrought steel spokes and rims that can not break, even in 
Solid one piece iron hubs, with cast-on 
sand bands, have no removable box or other parts to work 
Hub metal is our own exclusive composition, much 


Hubs 


Spokes are 


Plenty 


¢ 


é 


with EMPIRES, and 
If your dealer does 4 
STEEL WHEELS 


for prices, in-  é 
7 


structions for measuring and big catalog 
showing all styles of steel wheels, axles, 
skeins, gears and wagons. 
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Brand Backs McNary-Haugen 


Ohio Congressman Talks to Farm Bureau Crowd at Fair 


WELVE hundred Farm Bureau 
’ folks crowded in to hear Rep. 
Charles J. Brand urge united farm 
support for the McNary-Haugen Dill 
at the Farm Bureau meeting at the 
Iowa state fair Monday. The first 
touch of Iowa corn weather made the 
tent hot, and a neighboring band or 
two provided distracting noise, but the 
crowd stayed and cheered thru an 
hour’s speech. 

“No man can claim to be a real Re- 
publican by advocating a tariff for 
industry and refusing to support an 
agricultural, tariff which will be ef- 
fective for the relief of the farmer,” 


Congressman Brand _ declared. He 
analyzed the background of the Re- 
publican party and pointed out that 


the party in its true sense must stand 
for protection for all American indus- 
try, and not merely for the protection 
of one class to the disadvantage of 
another class. 

“There are hundreds of organiza- 
tions of American people at the pres- 
ent time seeking and obtaining laws 
which increase their individual earn- 
ings by raising the charges for their 
services,” he said. “The farmers of 
America must now do likewise and 
band themselves together in such a 
manner that they can control their 
own prices and definitely increase 
their own earnings or they must stay 
at a disadvantage.” 

Congressman Brand 
detail the principles of the McNary- 
Haugen bill and showed definitely 
how its operation was both practical 
and advisable. In defending the equal- 
ization fee, the Ohio farm leader 
pointed out a number of laws now in 
succesful operation In different parts 
of the world, very similar in principle 
and practice to the proposed McNary- 
Haugen bill and declared that if other 


discussed in 


countries can employ this plan suc- 
cessfully there is no reason why 
America could not do so. 


“The cry put up by some groups to 
the effect that an increase in the 
price of farm products will mean an 
increase in the price of food is wholly 
a camouflage,” Congress Brand de- 
clared. “It would be just as fair for 
the farmer to set up a cry against the 
protective tariff on other lines of in- 
dustry because of a possible increase 
in cost to the consumer which would 
result. If other lines of industry are 
entitled to this protection in price, 
certainly the great agricultural classes 
of America are justly entitled to sim- 


ilar consideration.” 

Some good singing featured “the 
morning program, Particularly not- 
able was the work of a chorus of 


twenty-five from Amherst township, 
Cherokee county. 

The afternoon, due to the attention 
given Lindbergh, saw a_— smaller 
crowd, but a hearty welcome was 
given to the_Four-H club representa- 
tives and to the others on the 
gram. The state committee women 
made short talks to an audience espe- 
cially strong in women Farm Bureau 
members. Mrs. Wm. Van _ Bloom, 
tenth district committeewoman, made 
an inspirational talk on “Community 
Bands”. Mrs. Van Bloom said: 

“Thank the Giver of all good gifts 
we have consecrated leaders who have 


a vision of a rural America where 
every father and mother every boy | 
and girl shall have the same com- 


forts, the same opportunities, the same 
return for their labor as have the 
people of other industries; who have 
a vision of an agricultural organiza- 


tion so strong that it can demand 
those comforts, those opportunities, 
that return for labor. It has been said 
that life is made up of three “l’s“— 
living, learning and loving. Surely 
an organization that gives so gener- 
ously, as does our Farm Bureau, to 


alt three of these phases should have 
no need to beg for a place in the 
hearts of those it serves. Farm 





p ro- | 


; good. 





















Bureau contributes-to our living thru 
its taxation program, its marketing 
program, its legislative program; to 
our learning thru its educational pro- 
gram; to our loving thru its social 
program. We should be glad and 
proud to belong to our Farm Bureau 
organization and to any of these other 
organizations working for community 
Through their service, which 
they can give only through our loyalty, 
they are storing up for us hundreds 
upon hundreds of community bonds. 

3usiness talks made up the balance 
of the program. E. A. Neal, director 
of the service department, told of 
the plans of the Bureau in the co-op- 
erative buying field. O. A. Giltner 
discussed the insurance project the 
Farm Bureau has taken on. 


Will the Renter Gain? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The article headed, “What Will the 
Hired Man Gain?” in your April 1 is- 
sue, inspires me to address to you the 
following; you are at liberty to print 
or discuss any part or all of it: 

At last the case of the under dog is 
up for inspection; the farm tenant is 
going to have his share of publicity. 
C. T. P.’s article at once struck a re- 
sponsive chord when I read it as I am 
thoroly acquainted with that nomad of 
the corn belt, the renter. Too much, 
it seems to me, we have been made to 
consider the case of the farm owner. 
All the improvement talk, home mak: 
ing, soil building and what not is null 
and void as concerns the renter and 
worse than worthless as it makes him 
long for things outside of his sphere. 

Will an increase in prices of farm 
products benefit the renter? C. T. P. 
puts up a good case: it decidedly will 
not. Human greed and competition 
take care of that. The land owner who 
rents his farm will always demand 
what the traffic will bear. Moreover, 
it seems we are pretty well filled up 
with farmers, at least in the north- 
west part of the state. People are ac- 
tually outbidding each other trying to 
get hold of a place. And what for? 
To make money? Not at all. It is 
only to lose what they may have been 
able to keep. All a man gets nowa- 
days when he rents a farm for $8, $10 
or $12 an acre cash is a root over his 
head to hide his worries under and a 
plot of land to spend his strength on. 
He may be driving a flivver, but it is 
at the expense of the well-being of his 
family. The current corn-hog ratio 
has upheld many a tottering soul, but 
what with the impending break in hog 
prices and the south being wheedled 
into raising more corn? 

About two years ago I left the good 
state of Iowa because of these condi- 
tions, not being able to see my way 
clear—might as well eke out an exist- 
ence where the climate is at least 
friendly. Right here let me make a 
suggestion for the betterment of the 
tenant’s lot. A different contract from 
the present cash contract is needed. 
Of course, you know this, but some 
agency with the power to do it is 
needed to force it on the attention of 
those concerned. Farm papers would 
fit in pretty well. 

Under the present system the renter 
is absolutely forced to rob the soil to 
the utmost to make the rent. Already 
some of the land is down to a twenty- 
five-bushel corn crop. Weed pests, as 
morning glories and Canada thistles 
are alarmingly on the increase. Lyon 
county is overrun with the latter in 
places. Only farming owners here and 
there are following any kind of a soil 
improvement program. And that in a 
country where one only has to put his 
alfalfa or sweet clover seed in and a 
splendid crop is assured, barring 
drouths. 

Two years ago I was just aching to 
follow a regular soil building program 
on a share contract and try to build up 
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Kellys. 


other tires. 





There's no economy 
“cheap tires 


IGURE it for yourself—in a tire that 
Penis $13.95 you get a good deal more 

for your money than you do when you 
buy one that costs $8.95 and gives only half 
as much mileage. 

As for expecting to get the same mileage 
from the $8.95 tire that you would from 
the better one, it is the sad experience of 
most of us that in this world you seldom 
get any more than you pay for. 

Whether you buy Kelly-Springfield tires 
or not, buy good tires—it pays. And if you 
want to be sure of getting good tires, buy 


They don’t cost any more than a lot of 


“ Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town”’ 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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some 100 bushel corn land, but the cry 
was all over the land for cash rents. 

I am not much of a student of eco- 
nomics and it seems to me the thing is 
rather complicated where world condi- 
tions have to be reckoned with. What 
with so many conflicting opinions and 
remedies offered, things are rather 
confusing. This is sure, a lot of us 
will go under, to show up again at 
some “job.” 

I am not discounting the farm relief 
measures; let’s try it anyway. Buta 
mighty good thing to help the hard 
driven renter at close range would be 
a fair share contract with a permanent 
soil building program woven in. 

M. M. JELLEMA. 

Arkansas. 





Cost of Operating Tractor 


It cost $224.22 each to operate two- 
plow tractors on 60 Clinton county 
farms last year, while three-bottom 
tractors on nine farms in the same 
county ran up an average bill of 
$339.32 each for operating expenses, 
it is shown in figures collected by 
the farm organization and manage- 
ment department of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois. 
These costs compare closely with the 
rated capacities of the two sizes of 
tractors. The hourly costs were 90 
cents and $1.13, respectively, for the 
two types of tractors. Clinton county 
is in the winter wheat section of Illi- 
nois and also in the area that sup- 
plies fluid milk to St. Louis and neigh- 
boring cities. As shown by the ratio 
of 60 to 9, two-plow tractors pre- 


dominted over three-plow ones in the 
area surveyed. Annual fixed charges 
for interest and depreciation, two of 
the items in tractor operation costs, 
are declining as a result of an in- 
crease in the number of years of 
usefulness of tractors. This increase 
in the life of tractors probably is the 
result of mechanical improvements 
and also increasing knowledge of the 
operators, resulting in better care and 
operation, according to J. B. Andrews, 
who summarized the costs. 















, Bigger Crops 

Your profits depend on seed. 
Give it the best of care. 
Make sure of a full stand 
next season by putting your 
seed corn on a Bain Dryer 
this fall More than 100, 
000 farmers find it means 
5 to 10 more bushels per 
acre. Bain patented 
hanger-point dries the ear 
both inside and out. Dryer 
lasts a lifetime, yet pays 
for itself the first season. 
Costs less than you would 
circulates ordinarily pay for material 


“ alone. 
3. Hooks penetrate 
and hel: 


pith of > New Low Prices 


ry i 
4. Dryer holds more 
less 
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. uickly, 
evenly, leaves kernels 
in perfect condition. 


en | 
BAIN BROS. MFG. COMPANY Acy, f 
Dept. B Cedar Rapids, lowa j 
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Dietz finds way 


to make pigs 
prow faster— 
His Worthless Runts Grew 
Like Weeds , 
He says it is now 
possible to de- so 
strey all the £ 
many kinds of 
worms, prevent 
cE 











ordinary hog 
sickness and sup- 
ly essential min- 
erals at little cost 
jn new, easy way. 
THEN W. L. Dietz, Mgr. of the E. G. 
/ Taylor Grain Co., in central Ne- 
praska, found himself with a bunch of 
worth! ss, worm-filled runts on his hands, 
he had to decide between killing them and 
finding a way to make them grow. 
He MADE THEM GROW! In 60 days 
they doubled in weight! He tried the 
game treatment on good growing pigs and 


on 200-Ib. hogs. Now, he has the best 
joking bunch he ever had. 
Dietz says: 


“These runty pigs were full of worms 
and worthless. I had decided to kill them. 
Then, I read of 3rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate. A 60-day trial amazed me. 
They have doubled in size, hair is slick 
and short, tails are curly and I can almost 
ge them grow. Though I have tried all 
kinds of minerals and worm medicines for 
hogs, 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate 
is the best I ever used. I will continue to 
use it as long as I raise hogs.” 

Ask any one of the thousands of hog 
men who now use 8rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate and they will tell you it is 
the one and thoroughly dependable treat- 
ment for ailing hogs. It destroys all 
worms. Puts hogs in wonderfully healthy 
condition. Makes them grow like weeds. 

3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate is 
the original and exclusive 3-purpose liquid 
hog concentrate. Formula protected by 
U. S patents and cannot be used by 





others. : 
3-Fold Benefits 
(1) Effective as a wormer. Destroys 
the worms easily and quickly. This puts 
—— the animal in condition to make more 
et rapid development. 


2) CHARGES THE BLOOD with min- 
erals in the most easily digestible form. 
| Builds big bone and large frame. No 

other mineral. necessary. 
(3) <A splendid DIGESTIVE CONDI- 
‘ TIONER enabling the hog to get the ut- 
most value from all feed. Causes proper 
functioning of all gland secretions, 


Straightens Up Sick Hogs 

Does it quickly—in 7 days or less. Most 
bsitive aid in preventing and treating 
Necrotic Fnteritis, Thumps, Hog Flu, 
Swine Plague, Mixed Infection, Pig Scours, 
tte. Most effective. Easy to use. Feed 
inslop, with dry, soaked or ground grain. 
Pigs like it. 


New, 60-Page Book FREE 


Remarkable new illustrated 60-page 
book, greatly enlarged. Just off the press. 
Be sure to get your copy. Full details 
about 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate. 
1) pages of valuable information on symp- 
toms and treatment of hog diseases you 
see most frequently. Send your name for 
py. Write NOW, giving number and age 
of your pigs. Address DROVERS VET- 
ERINARY UNION, Dept. C 15, Omaha, 
U.S.A. (Copyright 1927 by D. V. Union.) 
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| SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
Vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
fy of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 
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The Merits of Cottonseed Meal 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In one of your issues of Wallaces’ 
Farmer last winter one of your corre- 
spondents asked how much cottonseed 
meal could be fed to milk cows without 





hurting them. He also wanted to know | 
if cottonseed meal was good for hogs, | 


and if so, how much could be fed. 

In your reply, you stated that it was 
perfectly safe to feed one or two 
pounds daily to milk cows, but fed in 
large quantities, cottonseed meal often 
caused caked udders. P 

Inasmuch as you suggested the feed- 
ing of one or two pounds daily to milk 
cows, and follow it with the statement 
that fed in large quantities, caused 
caked udders, one might rightly con- 
clude from your statement that an 
amount in excess of two pounds, could 
be regarded as a large quantity. Do 
you mean to convey this idea? 
would like to know what research 
work you base your opinion on. 

The research work we are familiar 
with, indicates that when as much as 
seven to eleven pounds is fed daily, 
we do have udder trouble. The educa- 


tional service is seeking information | 


and we will appreciate having-you ad- 
vise us of work that would indicate 
that there is danger in feeding more 
than two pounds of cottonseed meal 
per head daily. You understand, of 
course, that the educational service is 
not recommending that cottonseed 


meal be fed in such large quantities as 
seven, eight or eleven pounds to dairy | 


cows per day, but as a matter of fact, 
it requires these excessive amounts to 
produce udder trouble. 

When this office is called upon to 
answer questions regarding the proper 
use of cottonseed meal, we give to the 
correspondent our enclosed circular 
which contains definite suggested mix- 
tures that are balanced, and we tell 
him that if the cow is a heavy pro- 
ducer, it is advisable to furnish her 
a variety of protein and not to feed 
heavy on any one particular protein 
feed. 

I also note that in answering the 
questions in regard to hogs, you state 
that cottonseed meal occasionally poi- 
sons hogs. Inasmuch as hogs are not 
poisoned when the ration is properly 
balanced, the reader may reach a 
wrong conclusion from the statement 
as made by you and be led to believe 
that it is not safe to feed an amount 
in excess of one-fourth pound per head 
daily. 

The University of Nebraska issued 
a hog circular, No. 225, giving the re- 
sults of-a number of lots of hogs fed 
corn and tankage; corn, tankage and 
linseed meal; corn, tankage and al- 
falfa; corn, shorts and tankage; corn, 
tankage and cottonseed meal. The lot 
that received shelled corn and a mix- 
ture of equal parts of tankage and cot- 
tonseel meal were given the following 
average daily ration per head: 4.78 
pounds shelled corn, .48 pounds tank- 
age, .48 pounds cottonseed meai. This 
is practically twice as much cottonseed 
meal as you say is safe to use. 

The summary given by the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska makes the statement 
that a mixture of equal parts of cotton- 
seed meal and tankage materially in- 
creased the rate of gain and decreased 
the cost of gain and that no poisonous 
effects of cottonseed meal were noted 
in 100 days’ feeding—the 100 days be- 
ing the full length of the feeding 
period. 

This 
pounds of cottonseed meal saved or re- 
placed 36 pounds of corn and 16 
pounds of tankage in producing 100 
pounds of pork; that cottonseed meal 
proved to be worth $3.44 per 100 
pounds or $68.80 per ton for hogs 
when mixed with equal parts of tank- 
age; that the lot receiving the corn 
and equal parts of tankage and cotton- 
seed meal produced the cheapest gain 
of the entire series of the lots for ex- 
periment. I call your special atten- 
tion to this because the amount of cot- 


If so, I | 


same bulletin shows that 33 | 


} 








The Switchboard | 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A weEB of cords 
plugged into num- 
bered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
which flash from tiny lamps. 
A mind alert for prompt 
and accurate performance 
of a vital service. A de- 
votion to duty inspired 
by a sense of the public’s 
reliance on that service. 

Every section of a tele- 
phone switchboard typi- 
fies the co-ordination of 
human effort and mech- 
anism which makes possi- 
ble America’s far-reaching 





telephone service. 
Its cords link for in- 
stant speech those 
who are separated by afew 
miles or by a continent. 

Its guardian operators 
are of the telephone army 
—men and women vigi- 
lant to meet a nation’s 
need for communications. 

In plant and personnel, 
the Bell System is in effect 
a vast switchboard serv- 
ing a nation that has been 
transformed into a neigh- 
borhood through telephone 
growth and development. 





tonseed meal is practically double the 
amount as recommended by you. 

The Texas experiment station found, 
as stated in the enclosed circular, 
which is given as an explanation of 
the exhibit put on by the experiment 
station at the state fair, that a ration 
of 85 pounds milo chops or corn, 15 
pounds cottonseed meal, 1% pounds 
lime and % pound salt gave cheaper 
gains than the lot receiving 90 pounds 
milo or corn plus 10 pounds tankage. 
This was in dry lot from weaning time 
until finishing period. 

Inasmuch as the daily ration of a 
125-pound shote is approximately five 
pounds per day, you will see that the 
amount of cottonseed meal consumed 
was approximately .75 pound daily 
during that period. In view of these 
recent experiments, it occurs to me 
that in justice to cottonseed meal, you 
might safely say that there are no in- 
jurious effects when only enough meal 
is used to balance the grain in the 
rations. Experimental work done by 
Texas experiment station shows that 
an amount equal to 15 per cent of the 
total ration may be fed safely, or when 
used with tankage, cottonseed meal 
and tankage will give you more rapid 
gains and gains at less cost. 

A. L. WARD, 

Director Educational Service, Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Sy, 





ANOTHER MISSOURI SHORTHORN 
PICNIC 

Another Missouri Breeders’ Shorthorn 
Picnic was held on the Boyd & Dawson 
farm near Paris, Mo., early this month. 
In spite of the rain 100 breeders turned 
out for the meeting. Talks were made by 
Professor E. A. Trowbridge of the Mis- 





souri College of Agriculture, E. S. Madi- 
son, county agent of Monroe county, and 
Congressman W. L. Nelson. The meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Mis- 


souri Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
and the Monroe County Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. 


SAVE TIME 
& DRUDGERY 


That’s what the Peoria grain elevator has 
done and will do for you. It takes half the 
work out of harvesting, and in corn harvest 
lets you spend the time in the field. No 
more of the back breaking grain scoop. 

Here ts the neatest, the quickest, the most 
durable grain dump ever made. You want 

one on your farm. It will save its cost 
for you in one season. 








Cannot waste grain. The Peoria all-steel 
overhead jack has twice the pulling power 
and safety of any other jack made. Wagon 
ean be lowered without power and can be 
stopped any where, ascending or descending. 

If you are interested in grain dumps you 
want to know about the Peoria. Therets a 
big, strong com pany backing it to guarantee 
you absolute satisfaction. Get the facts. 
Write at once for free circular. 


Special Price During 
August and September| 
Let Us Send You Free Circular 


Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 


2980 North Perry St., Peoria, Ill. 


DEORIA ALL STEEL 
GRAIN DUMP 
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One hog may destroy or 
save your whole her 


One hog infected with hog cholera may result in the 
loss of your whole herd. The price of that hog, 
invested in anti-hog cholera serum treatment, may 
result in the saving of your whole herd when hog 
cholera breaks out in your community. 


\ Seat 





With hog cholera already raging throughout the 
corn-belt, government and state agricultural depart- 


ment authorities are urging early vaccination as the 
only means of preventing tremendous losses. 


If you wait, the amount of serum necessary for treat- 
ment and the cost of vaccination will double and 
triple as your hogs grow. A hog cholera outbreak 
in your neighborhood may find your veterinarian 
without a sufficient supply of serum. Delay may 
cost you your hogs. 


Vaccinate now; let that one hog save rather than de- 
stroy your herd. You may be absolutely sure of mak- 
ing a good profit from your hogs this year if you buy 
the cheapest form of hog insurance—anti-hog cholera 
serum treatment. See your veterinarian at once! 


Don’t forget serum is the only recognized preventive 
of hog cholera known. 


Fort Dodge Serum Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
Sioux City Serum Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
United Serum Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Liberty Laboratories, Ralston, Nebr. 
Southwestern Serum Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Blue Cross Serum Co., Superior, Nebr. 


The above Serum Manufacturing Companies are reliable Anti- 
Cholera Serum Manufacturers, and have made it possible to 
bring this information to the swine growers. 














RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
Sy self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
\ tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
.” supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
“Y circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
’ and wear are practically eliminated. 
Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 








operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES C©AKLAND 


MINNEAPOLIS 





When writing to advertisers. please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to ava!ll themselves of Mr. Dickerson’ expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany al! inquiries, 


He will 








Labor Saving Equipment for 
Ensilage Corn 
There is no question but what more 
farmers would save the great feeding 
value of corn fodder in ensilage and 


| corn stover if the hand labor required 


| it into 


did “no make the work so laborious 
and expensive, so that perhaps a few 
suggestions as to reducing this hand 
labor will be of interest. 

Cutting Ensilage in the Field 


One of the late developments in 
filling silos is the method by which a 
power driven ensilage cutter is pulled 
along the row, cutting the stalks and 
running them through the cutter, 
which chops them into ensilage and 
elevates this into wagon boxes which 
are pulled alongside the machine. 
These wagons then haul it to the silo 
where a power driven blower elevates 
the silo. The field machine 
sometimes has the cutting, chopping 


| and elevating mechanisms driven by a 


gas engine mounted on the frame and 
is pulled by horses or with a tractor, 
while another type is driven by a 
power take-off from a tractor, which 
pulls the machine and also the wagon 
into which the ensilage is elevated. 
This method requires a little more 
expensive machinery and two power 


| units, but those who have given it a 





| some type of low-down rack. 


good trial favor it largely because the 
heavy work of handling and lifting the 
corn is eliminated, boys or even wom- 
en being entirely able to handle the 
teams which do the hauling. Besides 
saving the expense of twine for the 
corn binder, it is claimed that the 
silage is of better quality because no 
twine or dirt is worked into the silo. 
Elevator for Corn Binder 


A commoner method of putting up 
silage, however, is to cut and bind the 
corn with a corn binder, load the 
bundles upon wagons, and haul these 
to an ensilage cutter at the silo. This 
is driven by a steam engine or tractor 
and cuts and elevates the corn into 
the silo. Usually the binder starts 
considerably ahead of the wagons, 
throwing the bundles on the ground, 
whence they are picked up and loaded 
upon wagons with flat racks. 

A simple labor-saving device which 
should be used more generally is an 
elevator attachment to the corn bind- 
er, which elevates the bundles high 
enough to deposit them on a wagon 
rack driven alongside the binder, so 
that the man on the wagon can load 
them easily. Even where this is used, 
it is well to have a few rows cut and 
thrown on the ground, so that when a 
driver has to wait his turn at the 
binder, he can have his load started 
from the bundles already cut. This 
elevator not only eliminates a great 
deal of the heavy lifting, but also pre- 
vents much sand and dirt getting into 
the silo, which is especially serious 
where a heavy rain comes after sev- 
eral acres have been cut down. These 
elevators are made for practically all 
makes of corn binders, about the only 
objections being the cost, the fact that 
it makes the corn binder pull about 
a horse heavier, and that on very 
rough ground the swinging of the ele- 
vator may make some trouble. 


More Convenient Racks. 


But one of the best ways of saving 
labor in handling corn is by using 
A flat 
rack on a low wheeled truck helps, but 
even better is the use of racks hung 
under a wagon so as to be only about 
a foot off the ground. The long rack 
uses the front axle and tongue of a 
low truck wagon, the 4x6 being nung 
under the axle by putting the king 
bolt down through and putting on a 
heavy washer -and key. The rear is 
an old mower axle and wheels, the 





wheels being set in far enough 
clamp the axle to the top of the ty 
sills with %xl-inch strap iron, ty 
short rack uses the two trucks f 
an ordinary wagon. The front bolgg 
is removed and the 4x6’s hung’ to 4 
under side of front axle by the ij, 
bolt, using either a heavy washer, 





TAL 


— 










key or by using a longer bolt q {ii 


threading it for a nut and Tockny! 
The rear hounds merely rest on ty 
floor of the rack as shown. The hey 
at the side can be put below ty 
floor boards if it is considered mop 
convenient. 

















Furrow Drill Gives Larger 
Wheat Yields 


Experiments carried on at the Uni 
ed States field station at Archer 
Wyo., show that the use of the furry 
dril! on dry or blowy soils gives g 
cidedly higher wheat yields over th 





. — 
common drill. In the season of 199. Vie 
23, wheat seeded with the comma c 
drill produced only three bushels pe ag 

goes JO 


























acre as against 12 bushels per acp 
when seeded with the furrow drij 
under the same condition; while th 
average yield for four years with th 
furrow drill was double that with the 
common drill. 

The common drill seeds the graiy 
near the surface where the soil ofte: 
does not contain enough moisture for 
proper germination. To this is added 
heavy winter killing due to soil blow 
ing, especially where the soil wa 
fine and dry. The furrow drill puts 
the seed nearer the moisture, insur- 
ing better generation. The furrov 
holds snow and rain, affording pr. 
tection to the young plants, and th 
ridges between the rows reduce the 
severity of the wind action and pre 
vent extreme drying of the root sy 
tem. 

While these results apply strictly 
only to the locality around Archer, 
Wyo., the principles developed apply 
fairly well wherever fall moisture is 
scanty, the soil is loose and friable 
and where winter and spring damag 
to the wheat plants is heavy due # 
freezing, blowing, or extreme dryilg 
out. 





Making Satisfactory Concrete 





The following suggestions as to pit 
ting down of concrete floors and yatl | 
paving are advised by the district eh 
gineer of the Portland Cement assoti 
ation. 

The association says: 

“The slab should be laid in Oo 
course. The thickness should be four 
five or six inches, depending on loca 
tion and amount of heavy loads tha 
are driven over the slab. 

“A mixture of 1 part portland ¢ 
ment, 2 parts clean sand and 5 par 
clean pebbles or crushed stone 0% 
over 114 inches in size is suggestet 
This mixture, when proper time } 
given to mixing, will produce hig 
quality concrete, providing not ova 
seven gallons of mixing water 4% 
used for each sack of cement whe 
sand and coarse aggregate are dt 
The amount of mixing water should i 
reduced to six gallons if the sand an 
coarse aggregate are moist and to fi 
gallons if they are wet. 

“The concrete should be tampé 
struck off with straight edge to si%4 
even surface and floated with wood 
floats so the finished floor will hav 
a gritty surface and provide a HM 
foothold for animals, in all kinds ® 
weather. As soon as the surface ™ 
hardened sufficiently to prevent ™ 
ring, it should be covered with a lay4 
of earth or straw and be kept wet f 
at least a week. Wagons should 20 
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be driven across the floor until 
concrete is at least three weeks 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Father can’t understand why there 
should be such a turmoil over outfitting 
a girl for college. From what he is able 
to observe, all she needs is a new pair of 
garters and a railroad ticket.” 
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THEIR HEADS ARE TURNED BY THE AN EXPERT 




















































































































‘ks ny ” 
t a CALL OF THE PRINCE OF WAILS My eight-year-old son came down to 
+ DOistg ; breakfast and his hands and face just had 
& to thi a “lick and a promise,’’ as grandma used ; 
the kip to say. §o I said: “Come up to the Nee EP SA, 134 
31 e bathroom, Ralph, and I'll give you a real | : 
sner gq a oy — (hh 
: : good wash. ; = WY “ 
Dolt ay When he got to school, Miss Shine, his Soe eee! ic 
Tockny teacher, said, ‘“‘Why, Ralph, you certainly my — a mw 
| On ft look wonderful and clean this morning. ee te se 
, Ae Who washed you?’ Ralph said, “My ; - > te _ 
Le oxty father washed me this morning and, say, PE ee Ni pee A a 
low {i if ever you want a clean bath and want to — Se Ate ie 
ed mg be good and clean, you just get my fath- 
7 er. You will be clean all right when he 
gets thru with you.” 2 — 
ENFORCED EXERCISE This Grain Elevator 
rger hile aces baile gee 
Yes, said the man, ‘I realize that 
motoring is a great thing. I used to be ae 
sluggish before the motoring craze, but e 1e8 € eat er 
he Unit now I’m spry and energetic.” 
Archer “T didn’t know you motored.” 
2 fea “‘Fou're right. I don’t. I dodge. Rain! Sun! Wind!—this New John Deere Elevator defies 
ives de HIS Logic them all. Its hopper, sections and spouts are made of rust- : 
Ver thy Diner: “Waiter, ia this chicken soup?” resisting copper-alloy steel that lasts several times longer 
of 19%. Waiter: “Yes, sir.” EAS than ordinary sheet steel. But more than this, these parts 
= “Well, can’ ind any chicken in it. : : . ° e 
comma 7c, A. Brewer, of Janesville, Iowa, ‘wate ‘really, siz; you wouldn't expect all are heavily galvanized to give further protection against 
hels MME oes Joshaway's first money on the above | to find a horse in horseradish, would the weather. Years of extra service are built into the 
der od title. Second place in the August title ils 
yw drill 
..  Micontest was landed by Mrs. Bert Stewart, 
hile tmmcomest ’ £ JUSTIFIED i» J h D 
“Pesrringville, Iowa, on “Strong demand for “Jedge, yo’ Honah,” complained an irate Cw oO n eere- 


With the ‘ 7 
: “ifeeders causes unexpected run of fair colored lady to the court, “dis yeah no- 


with the grade porkers,” while third money went | ’count husban’ 0’ mine drinks.” The Bridge-Trussed—Non-Rust 
toc. L. Armstrong, Hazleton, Iowa, who | “Yassah, Jedge, yo’ Honah, Ah does 
1€ grainfcubmitted, "An artist drawing pigs full | drink some,” admitted the husband, “But / Portable Elevator 
¢ 















vil often mot life.” Joshaway wonders if folks out- Jedge, dat woman don’ treat me right. y 

ture Me eg spera,* “he tithes "were a [Wl money ex" eke Gon? miss it fo" two Cabs pidineh deem etal nessiaiibiiaie 

s adil penty but outsiders just didn’t register. | weeks!” imputed aa mane 
il blow It was a dandy affair, however. Never crucible steel wire — stronger, 

ol ae a xe you get a chance to hear : NO ESCAPE longer-lasting. For years to come this New 
‘ill DUSIE However, every one has or had to at- ane SF Oe Cae ee Se It has a self-locking windlass a ae a cae 
», insur fi tend — ee ch — you Rage es Husband: “Yes-es, dear.” that holds the elevator in any po- time, labor and money on every 
- furroy gang tine pce pista ~ bo ies Wife: “Were you trying to make her sition. load of ear corn or small grain you 
IN OMe below? Joshaway did, and gosh, how | ®&° °F Stay? Bridge-trussed construction, to- have to store. 


and the them new shoes pinched after a summer ONE OF THEM MUST gether with extra strong connec- Be sure to see this New John 





t of feet in the nude! All right, let’s go! ; i . 
a " With the state fair, Chamberlin and Lind- Stranger: ‘“‘How does the land lie out tions a a oe Deere before you buy. You will 
M@iiergh and Joshaway up in the air it’s | this way?” r SS ae oe oe want its many new features that 
Oot SY+MRbeen a great week just passed. Now we Villager: “It ain’t the land that lies; YW, breakage. mean greatest satisfaction dur- 
will have to get-ready for corn husking. it’s the real estate agents.” It has roller bearings in both ing its long life. Look it over at 
strictly head and boot sections, and the your John Deere dealer’s. 





Archer, 
i nfl| WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? ttt eienitaiaiaaiiaaalitinn 


sture i 


ae Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. This new folder just off the press illustrates the different outfits you 

friable, All answers must be in by September 20. The winners will be announced in can get to meet your needs, and tells all about this latest word in ele- 

damage our issue of September 30. No limit to the number of titles one person can send, vators. Write for it today. Address John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask 
° Write answers on a postcard and send thent to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. for Booklet HT-445 
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In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize, 





























crete ‘ 
; to pul | ~ ig a” : THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
nd yard ; 
Tict en +H 
— Give the Mother Hog a Chance 
START Your Pigs RIGHT in the SUCCESSFUL PIG SAVER 
Built right—substanti: |—portable—train and storm proof—comfortable. 
i Front and back walls slant—pig protecting rails at end—upper front half 
in ong opens for sun bath. The only portabie house on the market, scien- 
be four tifically ventilated. One pig—started right —will pay for the house. 
on lol Price lower than you can build. Full particulars mailed on request. 
ds thd Also “Successful” Portable Chick-Brooding and Laying House. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 211 First St., DES MOINES, IOWA 
and ¢¢ 
3 part 
a FARM LOANS 
time For Five, Seven or Ten Year Terms, or on the Long Time, 
hig Amortized (Government) Plan. Lowest Rates. Best Terms. . 
ot ove ~ 
cn CATTLE LOANS 
re be We will finance your feeding operations. 
ould & 
ind ane 


For additional inférmation, fill out the blank below and mail to 
Gollins Mortgage Company, Cedar Rapids, towa 


to fir 
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to giv 
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ll hat 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the. corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 

yw 139 per cent of pre-war and 95 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vanee as much as other products is due 
t» overproduction, 


QENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher's index number ....... | 139) 95 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle ....... 149) 126 

1,100-pound fat cattle ....... 150 129 

Canners and cutters ......... | 152) 115 

OTD 503850090 b es bawessos | 168), 121 
HOGS—At Chicago 

2 rear | 116) 73 

RARE DOSE cc ccvccccconesesss | 121 76 

PUES o aN6 8 05 9:5 004.6045 9900 000 | 115) 68 

Sows (rough) .......ceeeceee | 96| 85 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

RAUIDS + 0.0000 00.00.0650 00.000 0% | Avot 92 





WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool, at Boston} 





139] 102 















































Light cow hides, at Chicago! 129) 152 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— i] 
Coen, Be. 3S Meee occa ctincce 149} 140 
Gate, NO: B WRG... ices case | 108] 120 
Whent, NG, 2 ree ..... ccc. } 129) 102 
Wheat, No. 1 northern....... | 117} 102 
On lowa Farms— | | 
OER: ob52s0064 sds sn eescsastere 153) 148 
a one { 104; 136 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meat, at Milw’kee| 132) 108 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 149! 104 
Bran, at Kansas City ...... | 143} 137 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... | 162, 151 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ..| 102! 80 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City} 117) 85 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ...ccccce | 150] 106 
Clover seed, at Toledo ......] 185 95 
Timothy seed, at Chicago...| 57 67 
Cotton, at New York ........ | 160 112 
Bires, Ot CRIPRBO oo cco. 000% | 119} 91 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
TE, PRGA DRA es lis) 36 
IE” sc a: Rerwewaen ankeeoredbaos | 106) 80 
RIOR, erasers ohhdiin aces Gisele ates Giese | 147) aa 
Co I ne eee ree Terre i 149} $2 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
(orn- i ! 
December se Saekaew 177} 138 
PEMPCN: sadiewnawnsacs ew saes 181 142 
Oats | 
December 2... ces scwccies 112) 118 
Ls naae ® 111 
Wheat- | 
December. 125 102 
J Qe eee eae 125 
Lard— 
January ee eee te 125 99 
Sides— | 
January .....s.....-..-..-- 124 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
, at Connellsville ....... f 981038 
x iron, at Birmingham....| 131) 82 
" at New York.......<. 84 92 
petroleum, at N. York 147 &) 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- | | 
ere re | 179 103 


Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. .| 161) 94 
Yellow Pine (southern) | 








1x6 and 2 B (finish)....] 189 S4 
RPE ois 5 ss bb es ase wane | 145) 95 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
MIGNIN GE JUIN oo cexcse cee } 228!) 96 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,| 
pak ROW WOR sks aks naans | 83) 82 
Industrial stocks ........... } 259| 119 
Ratiroad stocks .......ccss 128 119 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 








FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
135 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 125 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $9.38 per ewt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 


ary. January rib sides indicate a price 
of $9.51 for hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
August 13, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 


vear average for the corresponding 
week Coal and coke, 107 per cent, 


grain 98 per cent, livestock 93 per cent, 
lumber 100 per cent, ore 88 per cent and 
miscellaneous merchandise 111 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 

Wiyc, week hefore 41c; cheddar cheese, 


last week 23%%c, week before 23%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27 





7%40c, week before 
27%c; ducks, last week 20lec, week before 
18c; fat hens, last week 23\%c, week before 


25C. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.00, week be- 
fore 313.78. Chicago—Last week $12.65, 
week before $12.32. 





CORN OIL MEAL CAKE 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 


in ton Jots. 


The Week’s Markets 
































CATTLE 
> 
Rf 
_ oO 
a n 
eilailg 
Elela 
Ss 
‘ o) Oo] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
ON ea 13.38/14.20/13.58 
Week before .......... 13.30/14.10/13.50 
Good— | | | 
eee ee 11.88)12.38/11.75 
Week before ........... {12.00)12.42/11.82 
Medium— | | | 
OS Ge eee oe 9.50)10.00| 9.42 
Week before .......... 9.50'10.18) 9.50 
Common— ! | | 
LE WOOK ov ice weeoaene 6.88) 7.75; 7.25 
Weel: before ...:.66.6> 6.88| 7.88) 7.25 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
TT es eee 13.30) 13.82)13.25 
Week DbefOre <6. sc cecce 13.12}13.88/13.12 
Medium and good— } 
Last week ....... Real 10.12/11.12!10.38 
Week Defore «205.000 10.12/11.18/10.38 
Common— | | | 
eee reese 6.88] 7.75] 7.25 
Week before .......... 6.88) 7.88) 7.25 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | | 
ee Lae ee 11.38/11.50'11.25 
Week WOTOTE «oc vccccns 11.12/11.50/11.25 
Cows— | | | 
PIAS WOOK ks swsaiews 8.88) 9.62) 8.58 
Week before .......... 8.88) 9.50) 8.58 
Bulls— | | | 
SG WOE bcc cca secon 6.95! 7.18) 6.38 
Week before .......... 6.95! 7.25) 6.45 
Canners and cutters— | | | 
CMTE, “WEIS 0's oadie esiece #.88 5.08) 4.50 
WVOCTE BODOTE 5 ki visic cece 4.62) 4.88! 4.75 
Stockers and feeders— | : 
Ne ee 9.58| 9.25! 9.20 
Week before ........0> | 9.38} 9.25] 9.32 
Cows and heifers— | | 
ERE WOGE, J ccncccccdsen 7.18! 7.90; 6.88 
Week Before. ..s..5.5+> 7.18! 6.88! 6.88 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | | 
ere a, MR Peers 9.08; 9.38) 9.20 
Week Defore ....00ss00. 8.55) 8.85)| “8.80 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | t 
Bt WHOL. |5...:.4 4058 65o% | 9.80/10.08 10.02 
Week BETO ..o56.05 00-0 9.42) 9.75| 9.72 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— 
SO | ar ores 110.20)10.18/10.35 
Week before ..:56...+% 9.75! 9.92)10.15 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
SO rear 9.68) 9.80/10.35 
Week before .......... 9.62! 9.65'10.15 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | 
up)— | | | 
PO Oe | a ee eee 7.92) 7.95] 7.80 
Week before ....<scs0. | 7.25| 7.50} 7.25 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— ! | i 
ee eR ee een 8.75} 9.88 
Week before 3 9.88 
Stock pigs— | 
OO ee eee 8.62)...../10.00 
Week before .......... 8.38|.....{10.00 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), } ] | 
medium to prime— | | } 
eer 12.75/13.05 13.00 
Week before .........; 13.38 14.18/13.88 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
DS & oo. Se eee 9.50! 9.75! 9.62 
Week before ......... 10.25/10.75/10.38 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | | 
Last week ...... rei 9.12'10.12) 9.88 
Weer before *......... 9.62/10.88) 9.88 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
ee eS ear ee ae 5.50) 6.00) 5.92 
Week Dlr . c.count 5.88] 6.12) 5.92 
Feeder lambs, medium to |! | 
choice— | | 
ee ae ee 13.22/13.00} 
Week De@ore..;....:.;.... }{13.22\13.00 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 



































































































































HAY Each week is compared with the ten. 
average of the corresponding wee, 
> | eliminating seasonal! bias. 4 
| 5 tHOGS 
| 3 a! & 
| & n os ~ aes 
| a a | i oS a2] 
\§ | 2/6 ee Le 
Mixed clover No. 1— Nl OS] gel 
TORT WEE 6. vce eaeieces 10.59'17.50 oz $s] 
WOOK DOTOTE onc cnace ee W0.50/16.50 MO} es Sout 
Timothy, No. 1— | { Tal 5 = ak) Sou 
See rey ree 38.50 7. y 8 vd 97 20-— * 
WUOGK TETOTO 6 ici sa ctwkeceschne doe 17.50 — 15 104 7 i 
Alfalfa, choice— | | Sul 23 86 108 and § 
RiMnE WWII ooo ecbie lew eraece 16.00: 18.75 uly rs lle 96 ny 
Week before 16.00/17.75 July 29 to Aug. 4 ...... 111 9g 
Malta No i- eer tee AMEUE. © (6 TE .cvecciees 1] 102 ” 
Last week ............ 15.00/17.50 August 12 to 18 .......... ie “ 
Week before .......... 15.00/16.25 ct EES Eee 118102 
Alfalfa, standard— oe | tCATTLE 
a ee re 113.50/15.75 ; 
Week before .......... 13.50'14.50 NY (2 4G ccoceeercees 74 79 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | | July 8 00 14 6 cc ccccvcve 109 7 ( 
LAGE WEEK « o'si.ds.0cie ons 111.50/13.00 July 15 to 21 ............ |} 86 108 hang 
Week before 122222222! 11.50/12.25 duly 22°00 TS .. «6. ceaees | 90 go saps 
Oat straw— | | | suly 29 to Aus. £) scccx. 99 81 ene 
BBE. WERK iso coiecade oe 7.50] 7.25! 9.50 August 5 toll .......... | 11 7 ; ae 
Week before ; .. ef 7.501 7.25) 9.50 AUCURE TS 10 TS oc ice ews f 111 84 joule 
—— AMMOBU TO TO226. 6 ook care ccn 104 87 Sout 
GRAIN *SHEEP v ath 
wht 
P Oy 2600 Fc ciseee tiers 3 ar et 
| 1 me t 
| | 2 n Tle LB AOI ccccccw css. | 79) 101! gl oy 
} 6) P= WANS IDLO re, soe nes ce sins | 82) 6 aie 
a. a m2 3 ial te tO (SB. een serene | 93) 91, samme StaBE- 
213 3 s July 29 to Aug. 4 ...... } 103! gg gam was S 
2 | 8 ra n August Stoll .......... 72 103 st 
a | 46 CI o Aiwa te O18 cic cee | 102 of samt 
) 2) 26 iS} a AUEUSE9 tO! 266) csicccce |_100 102 si Some 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 1 a im ground 
Last week .... 1.1044/1.0216/1.05%4 11.03% LAmee next t 
Week before ../1.15 [1.0514/1.08%|1.06% | July 1to 7 ............ | 75! a seem 1 
Corn, No. 3Y— OR EO MERE 5 5/08 fro aces 79° 101 Ravl. 
Last week ..../1.08%4/1.01 |1.0414/1.02%4 ee 2 CORE 0004-6 cenesos 86! 108 ¥ 
Week before ../1.12%/1.04 -|1.06%4/1.05% | July 22 to 28 ............ 93° 91 East! 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | | suly 29 to Aug: 4 ..06<00 103 89 js still 
Last week ..-/1.98%| .98 1.03 |1.00% AUS MBC. TOLL ac ccarwneres | %2| 103t 4 rain al 
Week before ../1.105,/1.01  /1.04%4/1.03% August 12 to 18 4. .ccccces } 102 99: 4 done. 
Oats— | | August 19 to 26 3.0.0.0.) 100; J GH els per 
PT reek "3 4614 | 14| .4414 3 
St Mine 2 SG AP!) AB AVE | “concep ana lamb recetote are contig 
Barice- he {° ii tHogs, eleven markets: cattle and she the cre 
‘Last WER sie sk See Peatee sc | 73%| seven markets. tically 
BART WEEK gisihnee fess'6s | 73% sCattio ‘prices ave for Ent beet aie ber sec 
Rye— | | | | full blo 
Last week ..../ .99%4]...... | 92 | CHICAGO HOG PRICES Corn b 
Week before ..|} .9612|...... 9616 cents.— 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! | | | | | | tt 
Last week ..../1.38%/1.35 /|1.36%4/1.26 | 1927| 1926! 1995! gm Nor 
Week before 1,4134|1.43 [1.40 {1.31 | | . ow -Wea 
August 19 7 8.85/11.00 12 a 
Oe | aera .85/11.90/12.45) 9, a 
FEEDS IRE 20D 5 6 coc sie 8.85 11.50/12.15! 93 lly 
3 rs Must Se... .coniene, 9.00/11.70 11.85, sgqmm 2 TUN 
| a 212 | a f Fe et ae eee 8.95/11.60 11.55) oie week. 
| @ oO] 9° = 7)” Seen ee 9.05 11.59)11.80) 9g are qui 
= h mad cok 6 APC UBEE BSE sre ncorwus 9.15,11.25 12.10) gm Wells. 
el ¢|2) a] ¢ 
= &| & | o z 
| x a} aA oO lo a 
Bran— | | | W 
Last week....¢ 7.79/32.00, 
Week before. .|29°.2: 26.75'30.00 
Shorts— | | | | 


37.00'35.25 40.00 
35.00 35.00 


Last week..../3 

Week before. ./37.12 
Hominy feed— | j 

Last week..../41.00]...../...../39.00 





Week before../39.00).....|...../35.00 
Linseed meal | T | { 

o. p.)— | | | | } 
Last week - /48.75 .-/46.75 | 
Week before. ./47.75|..... {45.25} 

Cottonseed meal | | | 

(41 per cent)! | | | | 
Last week....'39.00 | 
Week before. . 39.00 

Tankage— | | 
Oe ee, Pee eee 70.00 ....../85.00'65.00 
Week before..|..... 70.00)... .../80.00/65.00 
Gluten— | | | 
DAE REGIE 6 laa ic’ faein sellenaase lems 32.60 
job ee i Se, ees Cee 31.10 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





FEDERAL LANC BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01144. These bonds are par at 
$144 per cent, and the vield to 1957 is 4.15 
per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4lc, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 21\c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.25, 
and cotton at New York 21.5¢c. lowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 9%5c, 
oats 3914c, wheat $1.18. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in 
August were 6,800,000 bushels, as ecom- 
pared with 5,427,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 6,176,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
third week in August were 8,000 bushels, 
as compared with 33,000 bushels for the 
week before and 93,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the third week in August were 62,000 
bushels, as compared with 138,000 bushels 
for the week before and 221,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the third week in 
August were 8,526,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with S,705,000 pounds for the week 
before and 10,471,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in August were 4,503,000 
pounds, compared with 6,397,000 pounds 
the week before and 8,082,000 pounds for 
the same week last vear. 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog_ prices are 69 per cent°of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 96 per 
cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep 
and 95 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 





Municipal Bonds 


We own at all times an 
extensive list of lowa 
municipal bonds, and 
shall be glad to send 
descriptive circulars to 
investors upon request. 


Ask for booklet entitled 


“lowa Municipal Bonds.” 


GeoMBechtel§ 


BECHTEL BLDG. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Burlington — Des Moines — Dubuque 


‘‘Oldest and Largest Bond Ho 


in Towa’’ 








Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROS 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 





Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS CQO. 











Please mention Wallaces’ F 
when writing advertisers. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 
















































a 
ne | ———_———— 
orli ” ; 
So : IOWA barley averaging around 35 to 35 bushels and are trying to get it dry enough to many older trees. If they keep en we 
Ssig : Central—Madison County, Aug. per acre. Some fall plowing being done. thresh. It is in bad shape. About every will have but few left.—Mrs. A. Sn 
“old South till having it very dry. Some Hog cholera on increase. Cold nights re- threshing rig had from one to three jobs eh ee 
We SUlil fle 5 A ve 8 : ae ced . r : : A r11 ; 
7 4 26.—*? is drying up on the upland tarding corn woefully. Some of it is in left when the rains came. Threshing SAVING YOUNG LIVESTOCK 
‘n uf ne of the late corn can’t make roasting ear stage. Lots of clover will be went § lowly this year on account ¢ the Ways of prevention of stunted growth 
5 and it fodder. Pastures are very cut for seed and some for hay. Fairs heavy straw and damp weather. rhe =e a an pets : 3 abate oe 
96 vthil vut fodder, astures i y creme ae . SS . 4 3 3 2 i Be se ae ind death losses among young livestock 
< yu . had no rain around here drawing the usual crowds. Egg prices wind that came with the rain on August hs ar SS rae ai Bac 
99 have had no ra < ’ Noe ee Sali cae ; 10 ‘bluwe ihe co? 1 ha diy - roe are described by the United States De- 
10 4 wrinkles, since the first of are advancing daily.—Fred Schepers. Jew the corn down badly. It was sled Pace » sa 
We prinkies,  § x : a worse over the north part of tl ihe partment of Agriculture in Leaflet N« 
") ome are trying to fall plow but Western-—Sac County, Aug. 25.—Plenty rake € ' a Part Be Soe” hie, “Wawa Gal Shave: Sams Bivantiee = 
Le nnd is so hard and dry it is hard | of rain now but not warm enough. Pas- | S0me of the corn came back up again The ayetenn worl d out for si ving tl 
e old corn but not much of it tures looking better but many thin spots. but lots - of it will stay down. Dry Stas Se wou aire is simpl ar ir z 
. a = “ r¢ “pr is yw .eded for . “nN whict ives ) 4 igs is simple ractice. 
: n account of the outlook for | Oats went from 25 to 48 bushels per acre. | ¥ athes palit needed for. the corm which hes. facenetwar dew. i Sieacuiniaiiie ae 
i9 rop. There is not much Jand Very light. Corn behind several weeks. is late for this time of the year. A warm : 5 1 . a 
4. hands, as money is hard to get Some hog cholera. Many farmers have dry fall will make a big corn crop for al! and scrubbed to remuve all eggs of the 
a high and everything“one has to vaccinated but others hate to on account this section. It will be northeast Kansas roundworm, one of the chief,causes of 
~ tier sales very dull.—c. I. of poor outlook.—J. M then that has the big tall corn. ° Third death among young pigs. The sow - 
De buy, ne ee 5 iia latins ; ed crop of alfalfa is now ready to put up. then thoroughly cleaned up, a special ef- 
24 Young. ae : ee ae ae oe Bratt ( OUtY: A giaes «6. f Second crop of clover is also ready. Some fort being made to remove all eggs from 
87 Southern Union County, Aug. 26. —The sabe a 2" — A fair deen and —e of the clover will be left for seed. .About aia adden: 
} re is ry wt Cor as anty. F IS Ings as € as Ca > ¢ . : -_ . P 
weather here is dry but ego . Lorn s qua ity wre ae _ is : . oe n ms the usual amount of wheat will be put out Within ten days after farrowing the 
g whole has a good color, but it is from | expected with ground so dry. Pigs ar this fall. Wheat this year made from 20 | sow and pigs are remuved to a field sown 
: +, three weeks later than normal. just fine. No sickness yet. Some fall to 35 bushels sal oe eae ats al ; wed ‘ , 
iw liest is in the roasting ear | pigs are coming now. Corn is two weeks © 3) bushels per acre. Oats about 40 to | to forage crops and not pastured to swine 
7 ts 7a’ earhes ~. e as bg S are 1 £ e 0 IS Ee KS 45 m  ‘Tifes hae . vines ee eae - 
"8 Orly ("Threshing is all done. Oats yield | late. All stock looks good. Pastures bet- | 42° The big part of the wheat was sold | since sown. The pigs are provided with 
86 stage. Threshing is a , ats } ‘ * 4 ‘ weNtriseeA ° : : at once as it was too damp to put into ‘ rood supply of water and shade and 
91) 4 ~ comewhat below normal. There was ter since the rain.—Stock cattle scarée.— bine. J. Geer & good suppl ain ‘ —— oe 
89 4 5 ‘timothy cut for seed; the yield was JI. W. N i kept in this field for at least four months, 
08 gme UMothy “ al earns, . eke pee attawr while ees wad ta a ia cial 
= SMM jir, but the price is only $1.25 a bushel. Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 26.— after which time they are reasonably safe 
02 some plowing is being done, but the Most of threshing finished. Some. have MISSOURI from severe or injurious worm imfesta- 
ground is very dry. All fruit crops were begun fall plowing: ground is in fairly Western—Bates County, Aug. 23.—Lots bcs , / 
next to a failure, except apples, which good condition. Pastures good but a little of late corn. Farmers are behind in their Experiments with sheep have _ shown 
‘em to be making a fair crop.—Vernon short. Corn is behind schedule. Late work on account of rain. Oats poor. that rotation of pastures or of different 
Ray. frost is hoped for. Livestock in good Many did not thresh. All hay that is un- kinds of stock on the same pasture is an 
Eastern—Jackson County, Aug. 26.—it shape. Good reports from fair circuit. der cover good. Wheat soft. Kaffir corn aid in the control of stomach worms. 
‘< still dry and corn is badly in need of Roads zgood.—Lacey Darnell. late. Eggs 19 cents.—Paul A. Wiedeman. Lambs are safer on fairly dry hillsides 
103 min and hot weather. Threshing about wey 'et2 away from wethers and all older sheep 
done. Oats yielded from 25 to 4) bush- ILLINOIS ae except the mothers, wherever possible, 
iM cls per acre, mostly 25. Pastures are dry- MINNESOTA and the mothers should be treated for 
a * 4 A 7 - P = on —-Mac . . - rust 2 4 ae é 
ombinet a IDE UP, whieh is showing in the size of one . —— Meena a = - Central—Todd County, Aug. 20.—Har- Ww orms. . 
and shee the cream checks. White grubs have prac- lis week has been decidedly cool. ery vesting completed. Considerable thresh- Calves are not only subject to parasites 


tically ruined the corn fields in the tim- 
er sections. Second crop of red clover in 
fyll bloom. Timothy seed $1.25 per bushel. 
Corn being shipped in-at $1.14. Eggs 24 
ents.—L. H. Cornelius. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Aug. 26. 
-We are still having dry weather. A few 
light showers last week, but not enough to 
start fall feed. Shock threshing is still 
in full swing and will not be finished this 


steers, 


11.55 4 week. Barley yields very good but oats 
11.80 gmmmare quite light and lots of rust.—H. E. 


12.10) O39 Wells. 
North Centrof—Humboldt County, Aug. 
%.—-We have had some good general 
rin Pastures are getting green again. 
Corn is looking better. Two-thirds of the 
threshing done. Oats average around 40 
bushels per acre. Some fall plowing done. 


d local market, cream 40 cents, eggs 25 
eents—A. N. C. 
nas 


Eastern—Clinton County, Aug. 26.— 
Threshing completed in this section. 
Yields reported poor to fair. Oats and 


AL, | WANT You 
id ANOSLIMTOC 


to DOWN THAT 

- OLD BED 

| FROM THE 
ATT| 

ed . 

1s,” 

buque 


1 Ho 


ality 





poor corn 


for corn 


plowing for wheat. Looks like’ there 
would be 
Corn worth $1.25, oats 45 cents.—C. J. 


Miller. 


Southeastern—Wabash County, Aug. 22. 





weather, with very poor show 


‘ : ing done. 
in our county. Quite a few 


a large crop of wheat sown. 


Still plowing corn. Many fields worth- published 


less. Ground beginning to dry up after price paid by all creameries in the county free upon application to the United States 
rains. Fine pastures but no for 1926 for butterfat was 49.8 cents per Department of Agriculture, Washington, 

stock and little money to buy with. Big | pound.—Rudolph Lee. D. €. : 

wheat acreage. Sweet clover hay being 

made.—X. Y. Z. 


excessive 


month so 


KANSAS 


inch fell during the same month. Over well and 
twenty-seven inches of moisture this abundant. 


year, compared to about thirteen last cents per 
year. About all the grain that was not sold by some. Mostly creamery butter. and dates. This film, as most 6f our read- 
threshed before the big rain on August 10 Young chickens are now ready to fry. We ers know, shows the state and national 


has been 





stacked. Some did not stack have had 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES-—Slim says that he isn’t thinking, he’s just holding his head 


LOOK,AL! HERE'S 
THAT BOOK WITH 
THOSE “ASK ME 
QUESTIONS IN IT! 


"VE BEEN LOOKIN’ 
ALL OVER FER IT! 





els and oats 65 bushels per acre. No eases of the digestive _tract, and other 
wheat yie 
fall plowing done. Corn very late. Un- the mature stock and control of parasites, 
usually good crop of alfalfa and clover. however, give an animal more vitality 
Potatoes promise a good crop. Eggs 23 and greater resistance to ailments that 
cents per 


Northern—Wayne County, Aug. 24.— Corn husking time is coming around 
Corn has a good color, but it has been too | again, and with it the fall corn husking 
Northeastern—Brown County, Aug. 26. | wet and the early sweet corn rotted some. | contest. Communities that are getting 
Almost five inches of rain has fallen this | Oats have plenty of straw but the oats | ready to enter men in the corn husking 
far. Last year less than an are not so good. Early potatoes doing contest will be interested in putting on 
























































Barley is averaging 45 bush- but also to tuberculosis, bacterial dis- 


lds available. yet. Considerable diseases. Eradication of disease among 


dozen. Government figures may arise. 
this week show that average A copy of the Leaflet may be obtained 








OHIO CORN HUSKING MOVIE . 


vegetables fine. Blackberries | the two-reel film, ‘Husky Huskers.” 
Eggs at Wooster are worth 25 Write Wallaces’ Farmer Films, 736 South . 
dozen. Cream and milk are Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, for terms 





some storms which destroyed corn husking contests last year. 


GOSH, THESE Fg 
WHAT ARE THOSE QUESTIONS MAKE nae 
Boys UP To, You THINK, DON'T ME 
ANYWAY? | 2 THEY GIM 
THEY, SLIM : A HEADACHE! 
MNYLIN: VORUTHER BE 
«n\ WYip,4 ; ON TH SENDIN’ ae 
WW Ut dan 0 <=, END ‘STEAO 0’ 
ff inys2 <2) YZ \TH' RECEIvIN'! 
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GOSH, AL !S GOIN’ 
NUTS OVER THIS RADIO 
CONTROL 





MALKIN BY RADIO, CHURNIN’ 
BY RADIO, CALLIN’ TH COWS 
BY RADIO! FIRST THING | 












KNOW HELL GE DRESSIN' 















MY 
GOSH! Now | 
HE‘S GONE AN 
PUT IN A 
WIRELESS 
FENCE! 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Just at present, friends in radio land, 
Radiophan is in a very bad temper. Asa 
rule even my wife will admit that I am 
very easy to get along with and very 
easy to except in the matter of 
at present I am so 
I must get it off my 
; about it— 

with me. 


please 
cooking. But just 
mad I hate myself. 
I will tell you all 
and I know you will all agree 
It’s about WOC, Davenport. 
my family got the disease— 
radio habit—we have turned 
after day, and 


chest so 


Ever since 
I mean the 


in WOC every day, day 


we have not yet tired of that station. 
Now what do we get? We turn the dials 
to WOC and, instead of the clear and 


beautiful music we are accustomed to, in 
comes a. most maddening mass of squeals, 
grunts and whistles. It’s not fair to 
listeners, 

This WOC station must be cleared up 
and listeners must rally to the support of 
this station, which I have no hesitation 
in classifyinig as one of the finest in op- 
eration. I am not quoting only my own 
ideas or the ideas of my family, but those 
of hundreds and thousands of listeners in 
all parts of the state. The question now 
is—what are we going to do about it? 

Lettters do not have much effect; tele- 
grams do not help much. Petitions and 
affidavits would help. If a few of us, 


still better a lot of us, would make out 
affidavits in proper form, stating defi- 
nitely that on a certain date at such a 
time station — did interfere with the pro- 
gram sent out by WOC, we could soon 
get matters improved. How many listen- 
ers will do this? I for one will, and I will 
personally ask every radio fan I know 


to do it, and I most earnestly ask my 
readers to help to get WOC back where it 
belongs. 


KWkKH, Shreveport, has been keeping 
the air hot with remarks about “Ioway.” 
It seems that the order from the commis- 


sion about sharing time with KMA is not 
very popular down there. However, KMA 
is broadcasting on 394.5 meters and: of 
course it reaches out better now. Until 


the change I could hardly ever get KMA, 
but during the past week I have listened 
to that station in many parts of the state 
during the day time and found reception 
greatly improved. What Henderson, of 
KWEH, particularly objects to, is being 
made to share time with a station that 
sells things over the radio. The action of 
KMA in stopping all direct selling after 
seven o’clock helps to meet the argument 
against it and will do a great deal to- 
wards increasing the popularity of that 
station. 

The offer of a prize 
the letter quoting the 
the most glaring error broadcast still 
holds good. There are lots of funny 
things being said and lots of mistakes be- 
ing made, Write about them. 

I wonder how many of my readers have 
tuned in that testing station, ZXN in New 
Jersey lately. It comes on at eleven 
o'clock at night with a hundred thousand 
watt power. On Friday last I sat up on 
purpose to hear it and I felt like sitting 
at my set all night. I never heard such 
tone. There was no fading, no noise and 
the static which had been rather trou- 
blesome earlier in the evening seemed to 
be completely overcome by the power of 
the station. I should very much like to 
hear from listeners away out in the coun- 
try about this station. If reception was 
good in Des Moines it ought to be won- 
derful in the country. 

The repgoduction of the speeches by 
President Coolidge and Lindbergh at the 
reception accorded to Lindy in Washing- 
ton was wonderful, and very appropriate. 
It brought back to memory the previous 
ceremony. It was all there, the cheering, 
the for once emotional voice of the presi- 
dent, all perfectly reproduced and if pos- 
sible clearer than the original speech. 

The Atwater Kent hour was as usual 
a real musical treat. Radio owes a great 
debt of gratitude to that same Atwater 
Kent. 

Until next week, 


of two dollars for 
funniest remark or 


Radiophan signs off. 





NEW SWEET CLOVER DISEASE 

A sweet clover disease not previously 
reported in Illinois has destroyed a num- 
ber of sweet clover fields that looked good 
last fall, it is reported by Dr. Benjamin 
Koehler, crop pathologist at the college 
of agriculture of the University of Illi- 
nois. The disease has often been seen in 
irrigated regions, but has never been 
studied critically, nor has it yet been 
named. Its presence in Illinois can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that during the 
present wet season many places in Ilinois 
resemble irrigated conditions. With the 
return of more normal seasons, it is hoped 
that the disease will not cause further 
trouble, Dr. Koehler said. 

The upper part of the main root dies 
and rots. This may occur anywhere from 
the crown to eight inches below the 
ground. The plants then wilt and die. 
If one tries to pull up the plants after 
they show indications of wilting, they will 
break loose very easily, Somewhere near 
the ground level. 





Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
sell what you wish through these columns _& 
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tisement and each initial or full number is 
We charge for a minimum of twenty words. Remittance must i 
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No. Words No. Insertions 
. . ee | i az 

WOO sisancs och ee '$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 '$6.40 
eS eoheeets .| 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
Te ants | 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
ee Ae ait | 1.84 | 3-68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
RRS ere iS 1.92 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
AS Se ee AS } 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
Te eat es 2 | 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
eee | 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
RSet ee | 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
BU Gear 2:39 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
BD cer. 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertise ae for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE RECOMMEND for Investment, Iowa 
State College (Ames) Memorial Union 
first closed mortgage 5% per cent gold 
bonds, due 1929/39; priced to yield 5.19 per 
cent to 5.50 per cent. Write for descrip- 
tive ——. Harry H. Polk & Company, 
Equitable Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ ‘Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 30x 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
BEAUTIFUL wolf gray German Police 
pups, excellent breeding, pedigrees fur- 
nished; males $12. Scotch Collie pups; 
females $3. tat Terrier pups; males $6, 
females $4. Bloemendaal Kennels, Alton, 
Iowa. 
(POLICE pups, 3% 
males $8, black 
Ship Cc. 0. D. A: 
































months, black | gray, 
and tan females $5. 
H. McGuire, Arlington, 





lowa. 
FOR SALE—Fox Terrier pups, three 

months old, by working parents. Price 
$3 and $5. EF. L. Meehan, Vail, Iowa. 

















HIGH grade white Collie pups ready to 
ship; one purebred white Collie brood 








matron. uM kk. Lindskoog, Odebolt, Iowa. 
SHEPHER and Collie pups from good 
stock. Males $4.50, females $2.75; sent 


Cc. O. D. B. A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


CANADA 

NEAR Kindersley, Saskatchewan, 640 

acres, good soil, 550 cultivated, 90 pas- 
ture, 200 acres first class summer fallow. 
House, stables, granaries, etc. Splendid 
well. Mile from station, elevators, school 
and church. To close estate; $28 an acre, 
reasonable cash payment, balance to suit. 
R. D. Colquette, executor, Grain Growers’ 
Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


GEORGIA 














SPLENDID 100 acre farm in central Mis- 
souri; one mile to good railroad town 
and concrete road; fertile prairie soil, all 
tillable; 35 acres new clover, alfalfa; corn 
will make 50 bushels; complete set build- 
ings; eight-room house, large barn, gran- 
ary, steel crib, double garage, scales, hog- 
tight fences; three good wells. Bargain 
at $100 acre; $2,500 will handle. Ralph 
Cross, 1305 Lamine, | Sedalia, Missouri. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
SILT loam farm 313 acres, in northeastern 
North Dakota, 2% miles from town; 
good road; all cultivated; progressive 
comunity, good small house, 60 foot 
barn, granary. Mail delivery, telephone, 
well and windmill. $2,000 down, balance 
in 36 years at 5 per cent. Write for other 








farm oppertunities. The Federal Land 
Sank, St. Paul, Minn., n., Dept. 5. 
WISCONSIN 





HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 


elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 


No agents and no commissions. y 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





WYOMING 
RANCH for sale—Wyoming sheep or cat- 
tle ranch at a bargain. Located 35 
miles south of Newcastle; 7,000 acres with 
much more open or under lease. Well 
improved, well fenced, well watered, 
plenty of timber for fuel and building 








purposes and cuts abundance o° alfalfa 
and wheat grass hay. Controls miles 
of water front with numerous other wa- 
tering places scattered over eight or ten 
townships, with lands between well 
grassed with gramma and black root, 
much of which is used in connection with 
this ranch at very nominal rentals, if any. 
This locality is noted for its open win- 
ters, enabling stock to graze the year 
around. Much of the land is river bottom 
and fully 5,000 acres would successfully 
raise alfalfa or clover. Must be seen to 
be appreciated and is priced to sell. If 
interested, write Western Investment 
Company, 4840 S. 24th St., Omaha, Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 
Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 

Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free litera- 
ture; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 














nee CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S corn harvester, 
price; only $25 with bundle 
tachment. Free catalog showing Dicturag 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan, 
FILM DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
FIRST film developed and six Bonn le bor. 
der prints, 25 cents. We pay retum 


poor many Man's 
tying at 





























postage. Interocean Photo Co., Liteh. 
field, Ill. 
HONEY 
CLOVER honey, strictly pure * pounds 
postpaid second zone _ $2.\ Sixty 
pounds by freight $7.00. Newm an Lyk, 
Sheldon, lowa. 
FOR SALE oXtracted clover honey wm 
60 pound cans, new crop, one can SF twa 
cans $11.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Olive 
Wayne, Neb. a 
1927 CROP; extra quality clover straina 
honey, ten pound pail $1.40, sixty pound 
can $7, ten pound can bulk comb $159 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. , 
MINERALS ne 
KEEP your livestock healthy by using 
absolutely pure bone mineral mixture in 
daily ration. Any quantity at low price 


Write for particulars. James A. Ben. 
son Co., 332 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





TRACTOR FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Hart-Parr 16-30 trax ‘tor, only only 

been used one season on 160 acre farm, 
Guaranteed as good as new. Geo, 4. 
Kuhlman, Earlville, Iowa. 

WAGON BOXES 

SAVE.money on wagon boxes, $38, less 

freight. New steel guides ap} lied, pro- 
longs its use. Write Endgate ‘iuide Co, 
Fairbank, Jowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade- marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


ANCONAS 
SHEPPARD strain Ancona cockerels 
tested, state accredited stock; : 
Comb Rhode Island White cocke 
pullett from tested stock. $1 ea 
hatched. Mrs. William Yeggy, 
Iowa. 





























tiv erside, 





BROWN LEGHORNS 
ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn hens, year- 
ling and two years old. $10 per dozen. 
Closely culled; high producers. Grace 
Walker, Sabula, Iowa, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
FOR SALE [—Thompson’s purebred Barred 
Rock cockerels, early hatched, $1.50 
each. Mrs. Olive Wheeler, R. 1, Drakes- 
ville, Iowa. 














DUCKS—GEESE 
TWO White Pekin ducks $2 each. Four 
trios of two-year-old Toulouse geese 
4 $12.50 per trio. Lillian Kallaus, Albany, 








BROWN SWISS 





MISCELLANEOUS 





DARK Brown Swiss registered bull, tu- 

berculin tested; weight about 1,400; 
age two years. Sure breeder; guaranteed, 
, lang $125. Nick Donkersloot, Boyden, 
owa, 





GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 
low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 


1OWA 
FINE 160 acre farm, 3 miles northeast of 
Dallas Center. High state of cultiva- 
tion. Well improved; buildings, fencing; 
$250 per acre. Owner, Wm. A. Kniesly, 
Lancaster, Pa., Route 8. 
FOR SALE—To settle an estate, a 200 
acre stock and grain farm. Good farm 
land, priced to sell. If interested, write 
D. H. Fouts, Frederic, Iowa. 


nn KANSAS 
ann ~ 
(FARMS, all sizes. Low prices. Easy 
terms. Big crops. Southeastern Kan- 
sas. Write, The Allen County Invest- 
ment Co., Iola, Kansas. 


MISSOURI 

160 ACRES, six cows, two calves, team, 

sow, pigs, tools, furniture and crops in- 
cluded; on county road, two miles county 
seat, high school, cannery, churches, etc.; 
90 acres tillable, big producer, corn, 
wheat, rye, barley, kaffir corn and hay; 
pasture for 20 head; estimated 3,000 cords 
wood, 30,000 feet saw timber; variety 
fruit; frame dwelling, large barn, usual 
outbuildings. Sacrificed by aged owner, 
$4,000, $1,500 cash. R. L. Calhoun, Ryan 
Banking Company, Norwood, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—1,200 acre farm, 43 miles 
south of Kansas City. One of best im- 
proved farms in state of Missouri. 400 
acres of corn; will make 65 to 75 bushels 
per acre. 700 acres of blue grass; 100 
acres in hay. Watered by springs run- 
ning thru entire tract. Small cash pay- 
ment. Pay balance 6 per cent interest 
during our life time. Debt cancelled at 
our death. For further information write 
Martha A. Corbin, Merwin, Mo. 
CORN, clover, alfalfa farm 122 acres, 60 
miles north of Kansas City. Cement 
road to Kansas City and St. Joseph. New 
large barn, fair house: hog house, hog 
fgence. Fine location; good crops. $75.00 
per acre. Best of terms. Address owner, 
H. Hogendorn, 4222 East 15th street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
































GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 











milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 
—_—_ 
FOR 


SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and ‘heifers at reasonable prices; T. B. 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 





JERSEY 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
Proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
JERSEY heifers and cows. 
ty out of herd of seventy, your choice. 
Coid’s Jersey Dairy, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
SHEEP 
FOR SALE—A few good Oxford rams and 
also some ewes. Priced to sell. Write 
ee R. Jolly, Pleasantville, Iowa, R. F. 








Will sell thir- 














QUALITY registered Shropshire rams and 

ewes for sale; inspection invited; cor- 
espondence solicited. Farm near Papil- 
lion. Arthur Sinner, Chalco, Nebraska, 
Route 1 

STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 

STOCKERS and -feeders. Calves, year- 

lings, twos. Herefords and Shorthorns, 
450 to $900 pounds. Beef type. Good grass 
flesh. Most all dehorned. Each bunch 
even in size. Sell choice of any bunch. 
Some T. B. tested. Also some good Here- 
ford heifers, T. B. tested. F. W. Riggs, 
Libertyville, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BARN EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE cheap—Lever stalls, stanch- 

















ions, posts, water bowls, pens, litter 
carriers, Continental Mfg. Co., LaCrosse, 
is. 





BUILDING MATERIAL 








WB SAVE farmers $100 per carload on 
lumber, shingles, house Is; 


| teed grades; prompt shipment. Kenway 
' Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 








CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost less. Co 
operation does it. All flocks state ae- 
credited. Famous laying strains. Circu- 
lar free. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, 7c; Barred, White Rocks, Black 
Minorcas, S. C- Reds, 8c; R. C. Reds, Buff 
Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, 9c; White Or 
pingtons, White Langshans, White Minor- 
cas, 10c; heavy assorted, 7c; light assort- 
ed, 6c. Prompt live delivery guaranteed, 
prepaid. Co-operative Hatchery, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 
NEW Prices—Quality chicks, accredited, 
100—Leghorns, $10; Barred Rocks, $11; 
Reds, White Rocks, Wyandottes, 





tons, Anconas, $12; Brahmas, $15; as- 
sorted, $8; 100 per cent alive. Catalog 
free. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, 
Missouri. 





THOUSANDS of chick buyers say “Shinn 

chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry hook and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, yure, $6.50 
per bushel; scarified sweet clover, % 
per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown Write for samples an 
prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 
sociation, De Kalb, Il. 
IOBRED winter wheat, $1.50 per bushel; 
recleaned; sacks extra. Togold seed 
oats, 80 cents; recleaned; sacks ext? 
George Plagmann, Ames, Jowa. 
ALFALFA—Still can save you money 0 
genuine Dakota 12. Write us for sam 
les. Dickerson Seed & Produce ©» 
Cnoxville, Iowa 
‘PURE Tobred winter wheat the new and 
hardier winter wheat, 3c per pount 
Sample. Wilcox & Sons, Monticello, Io 





























DISAPPOINTED 

Eileen (alighting from train): “Father 
that young man with the bags kissed m® 
when we were in the tunnel.” 

Father: ‘Heavens! Why didn't you 
tell me at once?’ 

Eileen: “I didn’t know if there were any 
more tunnels.” 
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WALL. 


4{CES’ FARMER, September 2, "1927 


(31) 1141 








—— 
paTes GLAMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 

, 99-M. A. Dowling, Valley Junction, 
_ 4. Harrington, Vail, Iowa. i 
Sept. 36 john Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Sept. 5 Howard Jennison, Melrose, Ja. 
Sept. 4—W. C. Anderson, West Liberty, 
Ox 

lows. = L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. a H. EB. Jones, Wapello, Iowa. 
7—E. C. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, 


co] Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 

h Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 

4. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
+ J1—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 

uct. hn Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 









Oct. 





ect eRe bt. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 
v + 144—Johnson_Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—-G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Borie. J. A. Friday, Murray, Iowa. 

“ ig—c. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa, 

+ 19—H. E. Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
OC oj—H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
at 2-1 nald Van Vleet, Greenfield, Ia. 


oar ~ A, McCormick, Mechanics- 





Boe ah ‘J. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 
~ spoTTED POLAND CHINAS 
j—Fred Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa. 


Oct. eo 
o Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 





aay i Raward Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 
et 14—Messerschmidts & Son, Hedrick, 
Jowa. 

one Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 

oct. 21—-Waltz & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Oct. 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
<« 2—Ren Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 


ay 3—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
lowa- _ DUROC JERSEYS 

cept. 30—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 1—Wm. Yahnke, Floris, Iowa. 

Oct, 4—Jchn Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 
(ct, 6-McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Oct, 8-Thos. Armstrong, What Cheer, 
ne 2B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Jowa. 
oct D-F. L. Williams & Son, New 
Sharon, lowa. 
Oct. b—A. B. Rice, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Oct. &—Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Oct. —Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. : 
Feb, 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Mar. 6—-B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 20—Ea Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 12—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 


Nov. 10—J. H. Degginger, Albany, Mo. 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattie, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
areno charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares. 
a stallion ora ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


, Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
Unue advertisements already running must have 
uotice of suc scontinuance or change reach us not 
. esday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or cial position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 


















to Hess today or go and pick out your 
boar. He will make the price right, and I 
know the boars will suit for I saw them 
on August 22.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





One of the recent summer sales in the 
Durocs was that of J. L. Harper & Son, 
of Ames, Iowa. The sale was well attend- 
ed, which took the offering at an average 
of $60 per head, the top selling at $166 to 
Cc. C. Hawkins & Son, of Americus, Ga. 
Harpers are showing a wonderful string 
at the fair and we hope to see their report 
of many prizes in next week’s issue. 
Following is a list of some of the buy- 
ers at the sale: C. C. Hawkins & Son, 
Americus, Ga.; J. W. Fields & Sons, Pa- 
ton, Towa; Hellendale Ranch, Campus, 
Kan.; Asimus Maas, South Omaha, Neb.; 
Olaf Hansen, Rider, N. D.; Geo. Christo- 
pherson, Ames, Iowa; D. E. Schoonover, 
Ames, Iowa; C. C Perry, Anadarko, 
Okla.: O. K, Flaugh Newton, Iowa; H. 
W. Bittner, Fontanelle, Iowa; Morf & 
Shaulis, Randalia, Iowa; R. A. Studley, 
Monowi, Neb.; Miller & Dickinson, Mont- 
pelier, Ohio; Art Mallory, Hampton, Iowa; 
D. W. Miller, Ames, Iowa; Clyde Finch, 
Ames, Iowa; W. E. D. Schmidt, South 
Omaha, Neb.; W. W. Schaffer, Nevada, 
Iowa; M. C. Libby, Ellsworth, Jowa; H. G. 
Skinner, Bedford, Iowa: J. C. Everett, 
Streator, Ill.; Knotek Bros., Riverside, 
Iowa; Mrs. C. L. Westhoven, Lancaster, 
Ohio; Silver Glen Farm, St. Charles, Il; 
A. T. Pancott, Sarcoxie, Mo.; Geo. M. De- 
yoe, Mason City, Iowa. 





FUMIGATING THE GRAIN BIN 

Probably the use of carbon bisulphide is 
the best fumigant for treating masses of 
grains ini bins for rodents, weevil, etc. 
Carbon bisulphide is used at the rate of 
one pound to each 100 cubic feet of space 
to be treated. It is applied best by pour- 
ing the liquid on a number of old gunny 
sacks and putting the sacks into the up- 
per layers of the grain. It can also be 
poured out in shallow dishes which may 
be set over the grain. The gas from carbon 
bisulphide being heavier than air, has a 
tendency to go down and permeate the 
entire quantity of grain in the bin. 

It should be remembered that this gas 
is highly inflammable and extremely poi- 
sonous; that it should never be used at a 
temperature below 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The bin should be closed up tightly and 
care should be taken in administering the 
gas, that it is not inhaled. 

After the destruction has taken plaee, 
the bin should be opened up and thoroly 
aired out. 





RANGE CATTLE CONDITION 


Cattle are generally in very good flesh 
on the western ranges, with a very small 
number of thin cattle in the dry spots. 
Grass cattle for the fall movement will be 
in very good shape, but the late curing 
of the grass and the dry conditions early 
in the summer in some areas may result 
in a delayed movement. The calf crop in 
the west has been very good and the 
calves have grown out in very good shape 
except in a few sections that were dry 
early in the season. Restocking has been 
rather limited and the local demand for 
stock and breeding cattle has not been 
heavy, except in Texas, where there has 
been a marked tendency to hold and buy 
breeding stock. In a few places, particu- 
larly Montana and Oregon, some demand 
has developed for stock cattle late in the 
season. The condition of cattle is 92 
per cent of normal, compared with 89 per 
cent June 1, 92 per cent a year ago and 88 
per cent two years ago. 


STORING SHEAF OATS 

“In storing sheaf oats in the mow of 
the horse barn, some precautions should 
be taken to keep out rats and mice, which 
not only may eat the grain but also ruin 
a considerable amount in addition. Scat- 
tering hydrated lime over the successive 
layers of sheaves as they were put in the 
mow has almost eliminated the damage 
from this source during the several years 
experience at the agricultural college. 
One year the hydrated lime was weighed 
and it was found that 250 pounds had 
been scattered thru thirty-four tons of 
sheaf oats. In feeding, much of the lime 
is shaken off and the palatability of the 
feed does not seem to be injured in the 
least. 

“Another aid in keeping down the dam- 
age from rats and mice is to avoid piling 
hay or straw against the pile or stack 
of stored sheaf oats.” 








CHFSTER WHITES 

















vertise , however, can usually be inserted if 0.1.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 
Teceived as late ag Monday morning of the week of Circulars and pictures of 1255 lb. “Curly Boy’’ free. 
issue, A. M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rushville, Illinois 
— . 
HORSES 


Field Notes 


FORTY-FIVE HEAD OF FARMERS’ 
BOARS 


Od. Hess, of Worthington, Iowa, is 
Starting a card ad in this issue and any 
le who is going to need a boar this fall 
‘ould get a letter to Mr. Hess or go and 
ste this herd and pick your boar. In this 
herd are some forty-five head of big, rug- 
zed, growthy, easy feeding boars. You 
wal find a lot_of Pathfinder blood here 
— that's hard to beat. They are easy 
feeders and they turn corn into pork in 
re hurry. A very interesting thing about 
is herd is the winnings at different 
airs, never being defeated but once on 
of sire, produce of dam, ‘and young 
wy bred by exhibitor. When a man 
att Capture those coveted prizes year 
: ter year he must have a herd that puts 
Ut the right kind of hogs. Get a letter 








EVERAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 

to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 


FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, twe years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down and Rambouilllet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 
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BUY CALVES BY THE 


Write Today for Details of Our Attractive 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


405 Securities Bidg., 


POUND 


Don't guess on the weight of range herds. 
Play safe, Buy Exchange calves. Now con- 
tracting choice Herefords for fall delivery, 
on a pound basis, delivered to your station. 


Proposition 


Des Moines, lowa 

















IRST 
ANNUAL 


Sept. 
Lo. 


MAYOWOOD FARMS SALE 


AN OFFERING OF QUALITY SEED STOCK 
50 GUERNSEYS— 30 Purebreds, 20 High Grades 


A large number of purebred cows, three years and over; all with A. R. or C. T. A. 
records. Many due soon after sale to show bulls. Several splendid family groups. 
The high grades are mostly cows and milking heifers, all with splendid C. T. A. recorde. 
Several fresh or due soon after the sale. 
Five registered bulls, all from record dams. 





N 
EACH DAY 


records up to 1,005 Ibs. in year test. 
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MELIN-PETEKSEN CO., Sales Mgrs., 


' 60 HOLSTEINS— All Purebreds 


45 FEMALES. A number of springing cows and heifers with C. T. A. or A. R.S. O. rec- 
ords, bred to 1,000 to 1,426 Ib. bulls of Ormsby, Colantha and Aaggie breeding. A splendid 
@ sroup of bred and open yearling heifers from year record damg and sired by 1,000 Ib. bulls. 


15 MALES. A majority of these are ready or nearly ready for service. Dams have 


famous “Segis Maid,” recently sold to Japan for a record price. 


SALE AT COUNTY FAIRGROUNDS, ROCHESTER, MINN. 
For Catalogue write (Specify Whether Holstein or Guernsey)! 


Several sons of Grahamholm White Hope, son of the 


Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














will price them right. 
O. J. Hess, 





We hold no fall sale—All boars selling privately. 


Are You Going To Need a Boar? 


Fhe kind of boume seeded to shre las ter the sane menana’ 
We Never Owned a Better or More Growthy Lot 
They are sired by 
THE KNIGHT by Matador by Giant Pathfinder. 
BOB MARVEL by Allerton Special. 

And one litter by Big Revenue. 


In all our years of showing hogs our herd has never been defeated but > 
at the National, on Get of Sire, Produce of Dam or Young Herd Bred . Exhibiter: 
Pick your boar from a producing herd. Write orcome and pick your boar. We 


Worthington, lowa 
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POLAND CHINAS 





SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
the Kilbiean Beauty family. He {is an exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These bulls are in splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test 
Farm located on. paved highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


from Stoux City $ 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHOENS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. No; herd too good for him. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

g.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, Iowa 


‘Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scoteh breeding, suitsble to head pure-blood 
herds. Also anumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

S. B. Mudson & Gon, Kt. 5. Knoxville, Ia. 














ANGUS 

Offering young bulls 

Oak Glen Angus Herd ready for service. 
Black Caps, Queen Mothers, Black Birds, Trojan 
Ericas. Sired by Edor 2d by Estonian. ‘Two bred by 
Rosenfeldt—they are sired by Eursu. Bulls of qual. 


ity and breeding. Get our prices today. 
W.S. Austin, Dumont, lowa 








HOLSTEIEZS. 


An offering of very 
Morningside Holsteins 2) fee Meters “oy 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Mapleerest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Ed. Rensink, (SlouxCo.) Mospers, lowa 











SHEEP. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
with size and quality, heavy boned, 
heavy fleeced, shipped on approval. 
Daniel Leonard & Son,Corning, Iowa, 
lowa’s Pioneer Breeders 
and Importers. 


Shropshire Rams 
We have twenty well grown yearling rams that we 
are pricing right. They are well bred, with size and 
type that will please you. 
Lloyd F. Jones, 


BONNIE BRAE HAMPSHIRES 


30 YEARLING RAMS 
20 CHOICE EWES ™ 
Priced According to new Merit. 


BONNER BROS. : EWELL, IOWA 
SAMPSHIERES 


HAMPSHIRES 


ONE OR A CARLOAD 
We can supply yeu with single lots or com- 
plete show herds. Write us your needs. 
BiG FOUR FARMS, Broeklyn, Lewa 


HAMPSHIRE S772 224 Fall Gtite bred for early 
fall Iitters—good ones with lote of 
size, priced real cheap; also-epring end fall boars. 

C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lows 














Winterset, lowa 














20 Poland China Fall Sows 


for September 'farrow, sired by Prince of Wales, a 
son of The Robber, and bred to The Reaper, and a 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or visit our herd. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


Poland Boars 


Sired by 


Big Ollie by Masterpiece 


World's Junior Champion 1925. Some of the sea- 
son's best prospects by this boar and out of dams by 
Hevelation Dictator, Hi Boy, Matador 
Cash Boy, The Answer and others. Every 
thing privately and at prices that are right. 

Jas. D. Zhorne & Sons, Tama, iowa 


Hancherdale Polands 


A few fine fall boars, from prolific strain. Also some 
choice fall and yearling sows, bred for fall Diga. 
Spring pigs elther sex for sale. 
M. P. Bancher, 








Rolfe, lowa. 





SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


~~ 
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Paramount Herd 


Fall sale October 18th. Breeding stock for sale at 
all times. Write us your needs. 


wih. 0. NOTZ, R.4 Creston, lowa 


Spotted Armistice 


FALL AND SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 
Also a few gilts to farrow soon. Also spring trios, 
no relation. The best in spots. 

T.M. RAYDEN, $ CRESTON, IOWA 








DURCC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champions. 
53 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samuelsen & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colonel and The Snapper for September 
farrow. A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 
our herd. 

McKee Bros. 








Creston, lewa 


INDEX 


The Indicater of Durocs 
His pigs are developing into herd boar prospecte. 
Other outstanding prospects among them a litter by 
Paviowa, champion sow of Illinois. 
Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, lowa 








YORMBSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationaliy known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 

B.F. Davidson, Menlo, lowa 


TAM WeORTES 
Tamwerth March boars with more constructive 
back of them than any pigs 
ever offered fer saic. eneugh to bead any berd. 


They are well grown. 
S.J. Bowlin, (+ m!.W. Joveacton) Grimes, Pa 
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That’s one of the delights of baking with Omar Wonder Flour—it 
insures successful results. Whether it’s cake, pie-crust, biscuits or bread, 
you just know your baking will be perfect. 

The tremendous popularity of Omar Wonder Flour is due to its 
supremely fine quality. Thousands of women have learned that Omar is 
the one flour that serves them best for everything they bake. As a result, 
its success has been extraordinary. Today, Omar has a host of friends. 
Everywhere, women are enthusiastic over it. 

Try Omar Wonder Flour. Experience the pleasure of more delicious 
baking. Know the relief of freedom from failures. The amazing differ- 
ence in the things you bake will be a revelation that will delight you. 
Your grocer sells Omar, of course. 









EN wonder 
Flour 


OMAHA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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